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CHAPTER XI—DEAD OR ALIVE? 

“Yes,” he added, “and a very conve- 
nient fashion it is, too, sometimes—or else 
—a poor devil’s heart might break.” 


I found it without trouble. I went there the 
moment I reached Paris. No one knew me. 
All danger for me was over, if I had cared 


Kane Hettmvura gulped down another 
glass of raw cognac. 
“She is buried in Pére-la-Chaise,” said 





** Standing there erect, a human shape, with black robes—the robes of a nun,""—Page 142. 


Something like a groan burst from him, 


for danger. I came only to weep at her 
and he dashed his brown hand across his 


he. “They put a stone over her grave, and 
7 Suge ERS Os tomb. It’s the fashion on the Continent for 


* Exrenep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by 
D, Aprierox & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 


men to weep, you know.” He frowned, and 
tugged at his tawny, ragged mustache. 


eyes. 
“Tt’s two years,” he continued, “since I 
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eame here. You know how I live. I hap- 
pened, in my wanderings, to be at the Cape 
of Good Hope the time the diamond excite- 
ment broke out. I had nothing else to do, 
so I went to the diggings, and had moderate 
luck. That’s one reason why I came here. 
I put my gains in government stock, and got 
enough francs to keep me in my plain fash- 
ion. All I want is to be within walking-dis- 
tance of Pére-la-Chaise—not too near, you 
know ; enough to take up a good day, if ne- 
cessary, in going, staying there, and coming 
back. Somehow, during these late years, my 
religious views have changed. I no longer 
hold to the gospel of the French novelists. I 
do not now believe that I should have gone 
straight to heaven from my lodging- house ; 
and I comfort myself by praying for the soul 
of my lost Clara. The Church stands between 
the living and the dead. I feel a strange con- 
solation in the thought that I am not cut off 
utterly from her whom I have lost. The 
Church sends up her prayers, and I blend 
mine with them. By her grave I feel nearest 
to her, and therefore I go to Pére-la-Chaise. 
Therefore, also, I have adopted the mode of 
life which you see me following—acting as a 
sort of lay-brother, going about among the 
poor devils of fallen humanity whom I see 
around me, and trying to do something to 
give them an occasional lift. I would have 
scorned the African diamonds if they could 
have given me no more than a living for my- 
self. I took them for Clara’s sake; and, 
since she made me live, and sent me back to 
life when she went to death, so I study to 
make my life such that I may meet her here- 
after with—with less shame than I might 
otherwise feel. 

“But now, my boy, listen,” continued 
Hellmuth, rousing himself and drawing a 
long breath, “listen. You know Pére-la- 
Chaise—that is, in a general way. You know 
the tombs there. The grave is about fifty 
paces away from the gate, in one of the more 
obscure parts of the cemetery. Close by it is 
a cenotaph, with an iron door, and inside this 
cenotaph is an altar, as is often the case. On 
this altar the friends of the dead place im- 
mortelles, and frequently on Sundays or holi- 
days, or on the anniversary of deaths, they 
place lighted candles there. Yesterday was 
one of these occasions, and the candles were 
burning after dark, throwing out a faint 
gleam through the iron bars of the door. 

“No one is allowed there after dark ; but, 
when one is inside, he may stay, for no one 
can see him easily among so many monu- 
ments. I went there toward evening, and 
stayed after dark. I had frequently done so 
before. Amid the darkness, it seemed as 
though I was drawn nearer to her. By her 
grave it seemed as though I could hold com- 
munion with her departed spirit. At least it 
was vonsoling to be so near even to her mor- 
tal remains. 

“So I remained there, and the gates were 
shut, and I was alone in that city of the 
dead. The shadowy monuments rose all 
around on every side, and looked like a 
ghostly population. I was by her grave. 
From the cenotaph nearest me the lights 
shone forth, and illuminated a small space in 
the gloom. As I sat there I thought over all 








the events of the mournful past. I had been 
praying for the repose of her soul, but what 
was the meaning of that visitation which I 
had had three times? Was her spirit not 
yet at rest after somany years? Was there 
any thing which she wanted of me? What 
was there that I could do? 

“Then I knelt over her grave and prayed. 

“ How long I was kneeling I do not know. 
I haven’t the slightest idea, nor is there any 
way of finding out. There are occasions in 
a man’s life when human measurements are 
useless, and duration extends itself indepen- 
dently of the limitations of time. It might 
have been long, or it might have been short; 
I do not know. I only know this, that, sud- 
denly, in the midst of the deep abstraction 
of prayer and meditation, I became aware of 
a presence near. There had been no noise 
that I was conscious of; there was no foot- 
fall, no breathing even—nothing. How the 
knowledge came I do not know, but it did 
come, and I was thus aware of some object, 


| some shape, some being, in my neighborhood. 


“T had been meditating profoundly and 
praying earnestly. I had striven to abstract 
myself from all thoughts of the external 
world, but thus it was that, through all the 
solemn gloom of that self-abstraction, and 
that elevation of soul above the world, there 
came to me this suggestion of a living thing 
near me. 

“T roused myself, and raised my head, 
and looked forth into the scene before me. 

“The first glance was enough. There was 
something, as I had been aware, and what it 
was I saw instantaneously. The feeble light 
of the wax-candles came glimmering out 
through the bars of the iron gate of the 
cenotaph into the gloom, and fell upon an 
object there, which was standing full before 
me, not more than half a dozen yards away— 
standing there erect, a human shape, with 
black robes—the robes of a nun. The light 
shone on its face, and the face was full before 
me, and it was on this face that my eyes 
rested as I raised them. The eyes of this 
being also were fixed upon mine, and chained 
them, and held them with a terrible fascina- 
tion. 

“ All that I have said about that face was 
there now, but to me the whole expression 
seemed intensified. It was the old, well- 
remembered look—the look of her face as it 
had appeared when I saw it last in life. 
There was that mingled grief and amaze- 
ment, that sharp anguish, and dark despair. 
There, too, was still that melancholy re- 
proach, which, on that morning, had con- 
veyed the protest of an innocent young life 
against the destruction which I had brought 
upon it; but now the reproach seemed deeper 
and involved a profounder condemnation. The 
eyes that chained mine in their gaze seemed 
to have more of that burning intensity which 
I had noticed before, and glowed with an 
awful lustre as they met mine. 

“T knelt and looked, but I did not breathe. 
I could not move. I did not have any im- 
pulse to fly away or to spring toward it. It 
seems to me now as if I was for a short time 
in a state of perfect mental torpor. My state 
of mind was not one of horror. It was im- 
becility, or, rather, vacuity. I thought of 











nothing. I desired nothing. I feared noth- 
ing. 1 was simply conscious of the presence 
of this being who thus confronted me. 

“ At length the figure moved Its hands, 
and then seemed to shrink away inte nothing. 
ness. The darkness swallowed It up, As I 
looked, I perceived that It was no longer 
there. It was gone. It had vanished. I was 
alone. 

“T remained there for some time—I do 
not know how long—in the same position, 
and in the same state of mind. At length I 
gradually regained the use of my faculties. I 
rose from my knees, and walked forward in 
the direction where the figure had vanished 
into the darkness. I found nothing whatever. 
I waited and walked about for some time 
longer, and then I went to the gate, roused 
the keeper, made some explanation of my 
presence there, and was let out. I then came 
home.” 

Such was Kane Hellmuth’s story. 

After he had ended it, he lighted his pipe 
and began smoking. Blake said nothing, but 
imitated his friend’s example. The former 
seemed lost in his own meditations, and the 
latter found it very difficult to make any com- 
ments. 

“ Well,” said Kane Hellmuth, at length, “I 
should like to hear what you have to say. 
Say it out. Don’t be afraid of offending any 
prejudices or prepossessions of mine. You're 
a materialist. Iam not. Let me hear what 
you, as a materialist, have to say.” 

“Well,” said Blake, slowly, “in the first 
place, I have merely to say this, that I cannot 
for a moment share your belief. For every 
thing that I have ever seen in all my life, or 
learned, or studied, shows this to me with 
perfect clearness, that the dead can never— 
never come back to life—never—never.” 

“You are begging the question,” said 
Kane Hellmuth, quietly. 

“Any theory is acceptable rather than 
yours,” said Blake. “The dead are the dead. 
They come back no more. No fond longings, 
no prayers, can bring them back. Supersti- 
tion may call up visions, but these are only 
projections of the brain, the images wrought 
by the vivid fancy. With these, science and 
reason can do nothing. No proof has ever 
been adduced—no proof can ever be adduced 
—that the dead can reappear, or can have 
any existence, that we can comprehend.” 

“Very well—we differ,” said Kane Hell- 
muth, “and now let me hear what you—re- 
jecting, as you do, my belief—have to pro- 
pose as a theory of your own.” 

“T cannot, on the instant, propose a 
theory which will satisfy every contingency in 
your case,” said Blake. “You yourself say 
that you have already-tried to account for this 
apparition on all ordinary scientific or practi- 
cal grounds, and are forced back to your 
theory of the supernatural. Now, what I have 
to say is simply of a general character.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, in the first place, we will dismiss 
altogether the idea of hallucination, since 
you reject it. You feel confident in your own 
perfect sanity and robust nerves. There re- 
mains, therefore, one of two alternatives— 
one is this: This one whom you have seen is 
a living person who, for some reason, is play- 
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ing a part, and following you. What the 
reason may be I can, of course, have no idea.” 

“In answer to that,” said Hellmuth, “I 
can only say that no one can have any motive 
for doing so.” 

“Why not? You have already told me 
that you live under an assumed name. Think 
over your old relations, and your old position. 
Has any one any claim on you? Is there any 
one whose interest it would be to find you in 
life or in death? Do your relatives know 
that you are alive, or dead? Is there any in- 
heritance coming to you which cannot go to 
your heirs till your death is proved?” 

“By Heaven!” cried Kane Hellmuth, 
“what thoughts are these which you are sug- 
gesting tome? What do you mean by this, 
Basil Blake?” 

“Simply this,” said Blake; “an estate 
may wait for its heir. The heir may be miss- 
ing. Until his death is proved, the next of 
kin cannot inherit. Is there any inheritance 
which may fall to you? are there any others 
next of kin to you? If this is so, it may bea 
matter of infinite importance to some people 
to get at your secret, so as, in the one case, 
if they are friends, to give you your rights; 
or,.in the other case, if they are enemies, to 
put you out of the way.” 

Kane Hellmuth frowned darkly, and sat 
in thought for a long time; and Blake saw 
plainly that this suggestion had produced, 
from some cause or other, a most profound 
effect. 

“ Blake,” said Hellmuth, at length, “ when 
I said that I was a dead man, I had reference 
to this very thing chiefly. I meant that I am 
dead to all my former rights and privileges ; 
that, since that day, I have turned my back 
on my past, and no temptation, however 
great, shall be strong enough to entice me 
back. I feel that, since Clara gave me life, I 
shall hold it from her, as hers, and not my 
own. This resolution I have kept thus far. 
But, as to what you suggest, you have hit the 
mark fair. I have an inheritance—a great 
one—an inheritance to gain which many men 
would stick at no crime whatever. A few 
years ago my elder brother died. ll his es- 
tate is mine. He never married. I am the 
next heir. They are looking forme. I saw 
the notice of his death in the papers three 
years ago. I have seen advertisements for 
information about myself. Large rewards 
have been offered. . . . Yes,” continued 
Kane Hellmuth, bitterly, after a pause, “the 
wealth which my elder brother valued so 
highly is all mine now. Once I could not get 
any sum to save myself from a terrible fate ; 
now I can have it all by merely saying the 
word, But, now, why should I say the word ? 
What is that estate tome? What do I care 
for money? Why should I go back to my 
old home? Can I bring back my old nature ? 
No. Icast it from me. I refuse it. Iam 
dead.” 

“Well,” said Blake, “you are the best 
judge about your own affairs, and we are 
now merely considering the probable cause 
of this apparition. One part of my sugges- 
tion is justified by the fact which you state. 
One thing now remains to be asked—who is 
the next heir?” 

“The next heir,” said Kane Hellmuth, “is 





my younger brother. There were three of us. 
He comes in as heir if I am dead.” 

“He must be anxious to find out,” said 
Blake, “‘ or to prove it if it is so.” 

“Of course, that is human nature. He 
was a boy when I saw him last—an average 
boy, neither better nor worse than his fellows 
—but, with such a prize before him,\I can 
easily understand that he would be just as 
well pleased if he could prove that I am dead.” 

“Tt is a painful subject,” said Blake, “ and 
we had better not discuss it. I merely meant 
to show that there were sufficient reasons for 
some one to follow you—either to find out 
your secret, or for some other purpose.” 

“Yes,” said Kane Hellmuth; “ but, allow- 
ing that, how can this marvellous resemblance 
to my lost darling be accounted for? That, 
of itself, is enough to put your suggestion out 
of court.” 

“* Advantage may have been taken of that 
tragedy in your life. Some one may have 
been found who bears a sufficiently close re- 
semblance to her to pass off as her at a dis- 
tance.” 

“Impossible!” said Kane Hellmuth ; “ you 
forget that this one is in a strange garb; you 
forget what casual meetings they have been; 
above all, you forget that this face is identical 
with that of my lost wife—not in feature 
only, but in expression—and an expression 
of a very peculiar nature. For the look that 
she gives me is not one that can be caught 
up by some impostor. That is inconceivable. 
For it is the last look of my dying wife—dy- 
ing under such circumstances—a look which 
for years has haunted me, and this is the look 
which I now see in this presence which has 
appeared before me. No. The theory of 
hallucination is preferable to this last one. I 
will allow that my brother may be anxious to 
prove my death; I will even concede that he 
may have emissaries in search of me; but I 
maintain that this being of whom I speak 
cannot possibly have any connection with 
that.” 

“Very well,” said Blake, after a pause; 
“we will let this pass. I said there were two 
alternatives. This is one. There is yet an- 
other. It is this—do not start when I sug- 
gest it; you told me to be frank; I speak it 
with all respect and sympathy for you and 
for her—Kane Hellmuth, after all, your wife 
may yet be alive!” 

At these words Kane Hellmuth started to 
his feet, and regarded Blake with an awful 
face. 

“She is dead!” he said, in a harsh voice, 

“Who says so? Who has seen it?” 

“ Did I not get that letter from her guar- 
dian ?” 

“You did—but what of that? He said 
that some others said so; it is third-hand in- 
formation. Did you ever go back to that 
house to ask ?” 

alt 

“ When?” 

“ When I came back.” 

“What! two years ago? eight years after 
it occurred! Why, by that time the people 
had forgotten it all, or else they had gone 
away.” 

Kane Hellmuth stared at Blake. 

“You are right,” he said, hesitatingly ; 





“they had gone; I have never been able to 
find them.” 

“Mind now,” said Blake, “I am only 
arguing against your theory of the supernatu- 
ral. I am showing you how this may be ra- 
tionally accounted for on other grounds ; and 
I say this, that you have not yet had reason 
to feel certain that she died. If you escaped, 
why should not she? How do you know that 
she gave you a weaker draught, and took a 
fatal one herself? That is only a theory of 
yours; you have no proof. How do you 
know that the drug was strong enough? It 
may have lost its virtue; it may have been 
badly made up; she, in pouring it out, may 
have made a mistake. There are a dozen 
ways of accounting for it other than the way 
you have fancied. No; she has lived; she 
has become a nun, thinking that you were 
dead. You have come across her own self, 
by chance, on various occasions. Your in- 
tense excitement has thrown around her va- 
rious semi-supernatural adjuncts which have 
imposed upon your reason. Go and accost 
her when you see her next. Speak to her. 
Do not allow yourself to sink into a stupor.” 

To all this Kane Hellmuth listened with a 
frown. Gradually, however, the frown passed. 
The old look came back. He resumed his 
seat. 

“Well,” said he, calmly, as Blake ceased, 
“it is quite right for you to say this. I have 
thought of all that, however, though I must 
say it comes with fresh force from another. 
Still there is no conceivable reason why any 
human beings should take the trouble to get 
up such an elaborate piece of deceit. It was 
no one’s interest to do so. No one could gain 
any thing by it. The people who laid her 
dear remains in the grave had no motive for 
acting a farce. The guardian had no motive 
for keeping it up. Who could have been 
benefited, or what end could have been 
gained? There is her grave, and there is 
the stone with her name. How can it be 
accounted for if she is not dead ?” 

“If I were to suggest all that is in my 
mind to say,” remarked Blake, “ you would 
call me visionary. I should think, however, 
that, until you know more than you seem to 
have learned—more than even she herself 
seemed to know about her antecedents, about 
her father, and her guardian, and the nature 
of that calamity which so strangely deprived 
her of all her friends—until then you have 
no right to say that there was no motive for 
imposing upon you and the world a false ac- 
count of her death. But this is a thing which 
I do not care to speak of. One thing only I 
should like to ask—if you have no objections 
—her name, her maiden name.” 

“Clara Mordaunt,” said Kane Hellmuth, 
in a low voice. 

Blake started. 

“ Mordaunt!” he repeated. 

The name was a familiar one, associated 
with the happiest hours of his life, with the 
presence of Inez; for, wherever Inez Wyverne 
was, there too was her friend, Bessie Mordaunt. 

Kane Hellmuth, however, was looking 
away, and did not notice the start which 
Blake gave. 

“T do not like this guardian,” said he, 
after a pause. “ You should see that man.” 
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“ So I intended to,” said Kane Hellmuth, 
“but unfortunately it is tov late—he is 
dead.” 

“Dead? Ah! that is bad. Did he die 
very long ago?” 

“Oh, no; only about a week ago. 
it in the papers.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“Yes; he died in Switzerland somewhere 
—Villeneuve, I think—yes, it was Villeneuve. 
The name is so peculiar a one that it caught 
my eye at once. I saw it in Galignani, a day 
or two ago. I am old enough now always to 
look at the deaths and marriages, the first 
thing.” 

Blake did not hear more than half of this. 
He heard only the first words. As he heard 
them, his heart throbbed wildly, and a feeling 
of indefinable terror came over him. Died 
at Villeneuve !—the guardian !—the guardian 
of a girl named Mordaunt! He had suspect- 
ed evil on the part of this guardian; he had 
given utterance to those suspicions. All the 
wild words of the dying man came back 
fresher than ever to his memory—all the 
grief of Inez, and all the horrors of that 
final death. His face grew ghastly white. 
He clung to the arm of the sofa for support. 

“ What was his name?” he gasped. 

“His name?” said Kane Hellmuth. 
“What? the guardian? It’s a very odd 
name. It’s—Hennigar Wyverne!” 

“Great Heaven!” exclaimed Blake, with 
60 strange a cry that Kane Heilmuth started 
and looked at him in amazement. 


I saw 


_—_ 


CHAPTER XII. 
DR. BLAKE’S STRANGE STORY. 


Tae amazement of Kane Hellmuth at 
the sight of Blake’s face was unbounded. 
Thus far he had been the prey to excitement, 
and Blake had been the sympathizing friend 
and spectator. The tables were now turned. 
The emotion had passed to Blake; the réle 
of sympathizing spectator to Kane Hellmuth. 
As for Blake, there was every reason, as is 
evident, why he should be overwhelmed by 
surprise and agitation. What his feelings 
were toward Inez have been sufficiently ex- 
plained ; what his feelings were toward Hen- 
nigar Wyverne may be conjectured. Mention 
has already been made of the dying man’s 


declaration—that Blake was his own son, and” 


of Blake’s perplexity at such an announce- 
ment. He now found that this man who was 
standing in so peculiar a relation toward him- 
self was identical with the very man whose 
connection with Kane Hellmuth he had found 
80 suspicious; and against whom he had just 
been trying to lead up the suspicions of his 
friend. Would he still maintain those suspi- 
cions? Would he now carry out to its ulti- 
mate consequences that train of thought 
which was on his mind just before Kane Hell- 
muth had mentioned the name of Hennigar 
Wyverne ? 

The exclamation of Blake ‘was followed 
by a long silence and a profound meditation, 
in which he was evidently in a state of great 
embarrassment and perplexity. 

“ Well,” said he, at length, “this conver- 





sation has certainly taken a turn which is 
most extraordinary and most unexpected. 
I will not conceal from you that I feel com- 
pletely upset, and that the mention of this 
guardian’s name puts me in a most astonish- 
ing position with regard to this affair of 
yours. I have been brought of late into 
very close connection with this man, and 
there is a very mysterious prospect of a still 
closer connection being discovered. I have 
not mentioned any thing of the events with 
which I have been connected during the past 
few weeks, but there is something in my af- 
fairs which seems to run very wonder‘ully 
into your own. There is something also in 
them so puzzling, so confounding, that I am 
unable to grapple with it altogether. Per- 
haps you can help me. Perhaps we can help 
one another. Perhaps my affairs can throw 
some light on yours, or yours may throw light 
on mine.” 

“Go ahead by all means, old felldw,” said 
Kane Hellmuth ; “at any rate, it will divert 
my thoughts, and Lord knows I want some- 
thing to divert them just now, or else I shall 
go mad.” 

“Very well,” said Blake. ‘“ My story be- 
gins from the time that I left here six weeks 
ago. I was worn out by overwork. I had 
an undertaking of immense importance be- 
fore me, before entering upon which it was 
absolutely necessary for me to recruit my 
strength. A change of air to the sea-side 
was the most important thing for me, and, ac- 
cordingly, I went to St. Malo. 

“ On my arrival here I found an English 
party, who at once excited my deepest inter- 
est. There was an elderly gentleman in feeble 
health and two young ladies, one of whom 
was his daughter and the other was his 
daughter’s friend, and perhaps relative. 
She seemed to look upon the gentleman as in 
some way her guardian; but perhaps that is 
my fancy. Now you will begin to understand 
some of the significance of my story when I 
tell you that the name of this elderly gentle- 
man was Hennigar Wyverne.” 

“Hennigar Wyverne!” repeated Kane 
Hellmuth. “Ah, is that so? Why, then, 
you must have been with him when he died, if 
you were in Switzerland—that is, if you got 
acquainted with him, which I presume you 
did.” 

“T did,” said Blake. “I will come to 
that presently. I was saying that there were 
two ladies—one Miss Wyverne, the other— 
the one whom I may call the ward—Miss Mor- 
daunt.” 

Kane Hellmuth started in strongest agita- 
tion. 

“ Miss Mordaunt!” he exclaimed, “a ward 
of Hennigar Wyverne. Great Heavens! man, 
what story is this that you have to tell me ? 
Miss Mordaunt! What was her other name?” 

“ Bessie,” said Blake. 

“ Bessie. Ah, that means Elizabeth—Eliz- 
abeth—H’m—Clara had a younger sister who 
died. Her death may have been a mistake. But, 
no; that sister’s name was not Elizabeth. It 
was some foreign name—unusual, I don’t re- 
member it at all. A similarity of name, prob- 
ably a relation. Wyverne seems to have had 
a strong interest in the Mordaunt family. 
But what did this Miss Mordaunt look like?” 





“ Very pretty, about seventeen, a brilliant 
blonde, witty, frolicsome, absurd—in fact, 
more like a sportive child than a young lad) 
the most utter butterfly I ever saw.” 

“No resemblance there,” said Kane Hell- 
muth, thoughtfully—‘‘ no resemblance what- 
ever. She was a brunette—grave and ear- 
nest.” 

“That is what Miss Wyverne is,” said 
Blake. 

“Well, go on,” said Kane Hellmuth, anx- 
ious to hear more of Blake’s story. 

“T was saying,” resumed Blake, “ that 
this party excited in me the strongest inter- 
est. Miss Wyverne appeared to me the most 
beautiful being that I ever saw; and I frank- 
ly confess that I fell in love with her at once. 
This will account for the persistency with 
which I watched the party. I had no difficulty 
in doing so, for they spent most of the time in 
the open air, and Miss Wyverne was always 
with her father. 

“Now, you may take for granted my love 
for Miss Wyverne. I make no secret of that; 
and I mention it so that you may understand 
other things. 

“T soon saw, to my surprise, that the el- 
derly gentleman took an evident interest in 
my humble self. At first I thought that he 
had heard something of my medical skill; but 
I soon dismissed that thought as a piece of 
preposterous vanity. Unfortunately, what- 
ever my medical skill may be, the world 
knows notbing at all about it; so that an 
invalid at St. Malo would have been the last 
person to attribute any such quality to me. 
After a time I began to see that this interest 
in me grew stronger, and its manifestation 
more open. As I met him rolling along in 
his perambulator, or walking feebly up and 
down near his lodgings, I always caught his 
eyes fixed upon my face, and they were fixed 
there with a certain intensity of gaze that 
was most remarkable. 
doubt, something in my face which excited 
his attention, and he was studying it to find 
out for himself what it was. 

“ Well, I was wondering how I could get 
acquainted with him, and trying to devise 
some plan of bringing it about so as not to 
force myself upon him, but I could not 
hit upon any way that was satisfactory. 
My passion for Miss Wyverne gave me my 
chief impulse to this; but at the same time I 
wish you to understand that I felt an extraor- 
dinary interest in the old man, so much so, 
indeed, that if Miss Wyverne had gone away, 
I should still have stayed there, so as to try 
to form an acquaintance with her father. 

“ Well, at length, this problem was solved 
for me. Mr. Wyverne himself made the ad- 
vances—he sought my acquaintance. One 
day I was standing looking out at sea when 
he came walking along, accompanied by his 
daughter, and followed by his footman. He 
came up to me and raised his hat : 

“Can you tell me,’ he asked, ‘what that 
steamer is ?’” 

“He pointed to a large steamer passing 
along out at sea. I informed him to the best 
of my ability He then began a conversation, 
and turned it to the subject of the climate of 
St. Malo. He soon found out that I was a 
doctor. This brought forth a larger con- 
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fidence on his part, and he began to tell 
me about his troubles and his motive in 
«coming here. In fact, before an hour we 
seemed like old friends. He seated himself 
upon a bench by the road-side, fronting the 
sea. Miss Wyverne placed herself on one 
side, I on the other, and we all talked to- 
gether as though we had known one another 
for a long time. More than this, he intro- 
duced me formally to Miss Wyverne, and 
made me accompany him to his hotel. 

“There is no need for me to go into de- 
tails. Mr. Wyverne’s regard for me was evi- 
dent, and it was so marked, so strong, and so 
unvarying, that it afforded perpetual surprise 
to me. He engaged me regularly as his 
medical adviser, at a salary that to me was 
enormous; he delighted to have me with 
him; he encouraged my attentions to Miss 
Wyverne; and, as she was always with her 
father, and as he wanted me to be always 
with him, the consequence was, that she and 
I were together far more than is commonly 
the case with two young people even when 
they are in tender relations with one an- 
other. 

“Mr. Wyverne was troubled with disease 
of the heart. He had been ordered to this 
place by his London physician, with the in- 
junction to refrain from all excitement. That 
injunction I enforced upon him with the ut- 
most emphasis. St. Malo afforded many ad- 
vantages, and we remained there four weeks 
after I had made his acquaintance. During 
that time I noticed his unfailing regard; but, 
more than this, I was often struck by the 
peculiar expression which would come to his 
face when his eyes rested on me—an expres- 
sion which had in it a meaning that abso- 
lutely confounded me. It was a parental 
look, but more yearning—more maternal, in 
fact, than paternal; yet why he, a perfect 
stranger, should regard me, another stranger, 
with such an expression, was utterly and 
completely out of my power to imagine. 

“My mother lives in England. I cor- 
respond with her regularly. Of course, I 
wrote her all the particulars of my acquaint- 
ance with these new friends. I was already 
sufficiently confounded, but the letter which 
I received from my mother in answer to mine 
completed my bewilderment. It was the most 
extraordinary epistle that ever was written. 
My first impression was that the poor, dear 
lady had suddenly gone mad. My ultimate 
conclusion was, that there was about this 
Mr. Wyverne an unfathomable mystery, and, 
what was more, that my mother held the 
key to it. She remarked that Providence 
had brought us two together—had brought 
me and Mr. Wyverne face to face. She said 
that she was full of amazement and gratitude 
at the wonder that had come to pass; that 
at first she had felt like warning me against 
him, and advising me to leave him; but that 
she had prayed fervently over it, and her 
mind had been changed. She concluded by 
urging me to devote myself to Mr. Wyverne; 
to follow him wherever he went ; to give him 
my love, and try to win his; to watch over 
him, and try to prolong his life. 

“Such was the unaccountable letter with 
which my mother made my confusion worse 
confounded. 


“At length I became satisfied that the 
sea-air was not so good as it might be. It 
was whatis commonly called ‘too strong’ 
for one in Mr. Wyverne’s peculiar delicacy of 
health and feebleness of constitution. I rec- 
ommended Villeneuve, which place was well 
known to me. Mr. Wyverne at once decided 
to go. He did not seem to have any will but 
mine. His reliance upon me had in it some- 
thing exceedingly touching, and there was 
that in his look and in his tone in addressing 
me which was full of a profound pathos. We 
travelled by easy stages, and arrived there 
without any accident.” 

After this Blake proceeded to recount the 
events which have already been narrated. 
The letter which had prostrated Mr. Wyverne 
he had never seen. It had been picked up 
by Bessie, and handed to Miss Wyverne. 

The points upon which Blake laid em- 
phasis may be summed up briefly in the fol- 
lowing way : 

First.—That Mr. Wyverne exhibited a re- 
gard for him which was unmistakable and 
extraordinary. 

Secondly.—That Mr. Wyverne’s expression, 
when looking at him, had in it something 
most striking, and might be called pater- 
nal. 

Thirdly.—That his mother’s letter pointed 
at some knowledge on her part which made 
it desirable for him to continue his connection 
with Mr. Wyverne, and also led to the suspicion 
that she herself might have been acquainted 
with Mr. Wyverne in some way in past 
years. 

Fourthly.—Coming upon all these, and 
gaining new meaning from these things, while 
it gave new emphasis to them, was the death- 
bed declaration of Mr. Wyverne, in which he 
claimed Basil Blake as his own son. At this 
same time he said that Miss Wyverne was 
not his daughter. Moreover, he wished Basil 
Blake to marry her. 

Fifthly—Wyverne’s declaration was ac- 
companied with remorseful allusions to two 
persons. One of these was Blake’s mother. 
The other was Miss Wyverne’s father. In his 
manner of allusion to these two there were 
manifest the signs of conscious guilt of some 
sort at their expense. 

Sizthly.—W yverne had hastily sent for a 
priest. He had not seemed to be so near 
death as to be unable to receive holy com- 
munion ; but the result had been most unex- 

pected. The moment that his eyes had caught 
sight of the priest he seemed horror-stricken. 
To Blake that death seemed caused by sheer 
terror. About the priest he had discovered 
nothing. He did not know his name. The 
question yet remained whether his fear was 
owing to the priest, or to some resemblance 
which he had fancied in the priest to some 
other person. 

Finally, after making all due allowance 
for every thing, there arose the question 
which of two alternatives to choose. One of 
these was the theory that he was delirious all 
through his last illness. In this case these 
events must all go for nothing. The other 
was, that he was conscious and perfectly rea- 
sonable. In this case the events of that 
dying bed towered up to supreme impor- 





tance. They interwove themselves with other 





things. They joined themselves to the inci- 
dents which had gone before them, and gave 
to all these a tremendous significance. Be- 
yond all these preliminary incidents these last 
events rose up to that appalling climax of 
death, and gave to Blake a new character, a 
new name, a new place in the world, and a 
new duty in life. 

How should this be decided ? 

The two friends talked over this subject 
from every point of view. 

“Tt cannot be decided now,” said Kane 
Hellmuth. “ You must make further inquiries, 
Before you can pretend to decide a question 
of such momentous importance to yourself, 
there are two persons whom it is absolutely 
necessary for you to see. One of these is 
that priest, if you can possibly trace him. 
The other is, of course, your mother,” 

“T will write to her,” said Blake. 

“ Have you not yet done so?” asked Kane 
Hellmuth, in surprise. 

“ No.” 

“Then, do not write. Go in person. 
her. Tell her all. See how she looks.” 

Blake hesitated. 

“You do not understand,” said he. “It 
is not a subject that a son can talk over with 
his mother. In fact, I feel a reluctance to 
mention it even in writing. She has made a 
profound secret of it, and—in short—I do not 
know what—painful memories—I may awak- 
en—or what anguish I may cause her—by— 
by bringing such a subject before her.” 

Kane Hellmuth looked solemnly at Blake 
for a few moments, and then asked: 

“Are you sure that she is your moth- 
er?” 

“ My mother!” exclaimed Blake. “ What! 
she—she not my mother! What! confident 
of that? She! No other thought is possible. 
She? Oh, yes; there is no doubt about that. 
All the memories of my life centre about her, 
and all the happiness of my life has come 
from her. From my earliest thoughts, I have 
the recollection of her sweet face, her yearn- 
ing love, her tender words, and more tender 
looks and caresses. Whatever may be the 
mystery of my life, there is none about her. 
She never could so play the mother with an- 
other woman’s child.” 

“ Well,” said Kane Hellmuth, “ you have 
means of judging which are superior to argu- 
ment. A mother’s love cannot easily be 
counterfeited. The things you mention are 
the surest proof that she is your mother ; and 
so, if she is, I can understand your hesitation, 
of course. The priest, also, will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to find, for the reason that 
you have not the slightest clew to him. 
Should you recognize his face if you were to 
see it again?” 

“T should,” said Blake, “instantly. It is 
so remarkable a face that I could not pos- 
sibly mistake it. I could pick out that priest 
from among any crowd, and swear to his 
identity.” 

“That is well,” said Kane Hellmuth, 
thoughtfully. “There is one other person, 
by-the-way, who ought to be seen. This 
Miss Mordaunt. Surely, she knows some- 
thing. Perhaps she could tell about—Cla- 
ra.” 
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“She can know noth- 
ing of my parentage. You are the one who 
ought to see her. If, as is possible, she is 
the younger sister of your Clara, she can give 
you some information as to the fate of her 
father, and possibly may tell you something 
about that point which we were discussing.” 

“ Thave nothing to ask about,” said Kane 
Hellmuth, calmly. “It was a theory of yours. 
My belief is fixed. You, in order to suggest 
a commonplace explanation to this apparition, 
and to avoid the supernatural, in which I be- 
lieve, suggested that this was herself—in life 
—and, consequently, that she—did not—in 
short, that she escaped, as I did. I main- 
tained that such an escape was inconceivable 
in the face of her guardian’s testimony and 
the actual grave. You then proceeded to 
show that the guardian’s conduct was suspi- 
cious, that he might have had reasons for 
putting her out of the way, and concealing 
the fact by a pretended death and burial. It 
was your tneory; it was not mine. What do 
you now say? You yourself have seen this 
guardian ; he was Hennigar Wyverne. You 
knew him. Answer now. Was Hennigar 
Wyverne the kind of man who would have 
been capable of an infernal conspiracy, such 
as you suggested ?” 

At this question Blake turned pale. 

“ When you speak of Hennigar Wyverne,” 
said he, “ you speak of one for whom I had 
already formed a strong regard before that 
moment when he claimed me as his son. His 
evident regard for me inspired equal regard 
in my breast. His daughter, too, made my 
regard for the father still stronger. He 
seemed to me to be an honorable gentleman. 
Since you ask me that question now, I can 
only say to you, Kane Hellmuth—and I say it 
solemnly—-I do not believe that Hennigar 
Wyverne was capable of such an act as the 
one that I have suggested. Besides, the mo- 
tive which I have imputed to him was false. 
Here is another Miss Mordaunt in his family, 
treated like a daughter, just as your Clara 
would have been, no doubt, had she lived. 
Whether there is any inheritance or not, I do 
not know; but it could have had nothing to 
do with the dealings between guardian and 
ward of which you spoke. I believe that 
Hennigar Wyverne’s letters to you contained 
the truth. Harsh he may have been, but I 
do not believe that he was capable of any act 
of crime. I take it all back; and I can only 
say that the mystery of your apparition re- 
mains at this moment unaccountable.” 

A long silence followed. Such a sudden 
change in Blake’s sentiments surprised Hell- 
muth so much that he had nothing to say; 
and this testimony to the character of Clara’s 
guardian at once destroyed all suspicion that 
he might have begun to have of any decep- 
tion on his part. These last words of Blake 
had also destroyed the very argument which 
he had framed but a short time before. 

“Well,” said Kane Hellmuth at last, 
“dropping my own affairs for the present, I 
should like to ask you what you intend to do 
now. Do you intend to make any examina- 
tion about the—ah—the truth of the—this 
strangé statement of Wyverne’s ?” 

To this Blake did not return any imme- 
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diate answer, but sat in deep thought for a 
long time. 

“ You see,” said he, at length, “ I am pre- 
vented from taking any immediate action by 
various important circumstances. In the first 
place, the only persons who can give me any 
direct information, or rather whom I can ask 
for such information, are cut off from me. 
The priest has passed away, and has left no 
sign. There is no conceivable way of tracing 
him. I have already done every thing that 
man could do to find out something about 
him, but have been utterly unsuccessful. The 
other person is my mother; but how cana 
son mention to a mother such a subject as 
this which Hennigar Wyverne’s declaration 
forces upon me? No. Rather than mention 
it to her I would allow it to remain an eternal 
mystery, and live in ignorance always. But, 
in addition to this, there is another thing that 
ties my hands,” continued Blake, in a more 
earnest tone. “ This affair does not concern 
me only. It concerns another, and one, too, 
who, as you may have gathered from what I 
told you, is very—dear to me—yes—dearer to 
me—than—than life. It is true, no words 
of love have ever passed between me and 
Miss Wyverne—for certain reasons which are 
easily explained—but yet her woman’s instinct 
must have revealed to her long ago the nature 
of my feelings toward her, Her father en- 
couraged my attentions, as I told you; but I 
was held back by a consideration which 
would have weight with every high-spirited 
man. It is this: I am poor. She is rich; 
she is an heiress. I could not bring myself, 
as I was and am, to do any thing which would 
make me liable to be stigmatized by the world 
as a miserable fortune-hunter. No; not one 
word of love would I ever speak to her tili I 
had in some way lessened the immense dis- 
tance between us, and had at least raised my- 
self above the reach of sneers. I did not 
wish to get rich, nor do I hope to do so; my 
aim was, and is, in some way to gain reputa- 
tion among men. At present I am utterly 
obscure ; but, if I could only gain some fame 
for myself, I should then be able to come to 
her on more equal terms, and ask her to be 
mine. I know very well how hard it is for a 
man to push himself above the level of his 
fellows, but I mean to try. The only trouble 
is, it will take too much time. But never 
mind about this. 

“Tam speaking about what I intend to do 
in this matter of Mr. Wyverne’s strange dec- 
laration. Now, that declaration, as you see 
yourself, was twofold. He claimed me as his 
son. Very well. But then he also disowned 
her as his daughter. He took me to his 
heart, and addressed me in the language of a 
father; but he also thrust her away, and 
spoke to her as one who was of no value to 
him, and of no interest in his eyes. And 
that, too, on his death-bed! With his dying 
voice he informed her that she was not his 
daughter—worse, he declared to her that she 
was the daughter of his worst enemy—an 

enemy, too, who does not seem to have in- 
jured him, and upon whom he had inflicted 
injuries so terrible that they had caused not 
only the most poignant remorse, but also ex- 
cited in his mind the sharpest terrors of some 





strange vengeance that his enemy meant to 
inflict. 

“Now, you see, if I aim to prove the 
truth of this statement of Mr. Wyverne’s, or 
even examine into it, what is it that I must 
do? I must enter upon a course of inquiries, 
the result of which will affect not only my- 
self but her. Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that I should at last succeed in finding 
out and in proving that Mr. Wyverne’s words 
were literally true, and not the ravings of de- 
lirium, I should then, of course, discover, first 
of all, that Iam his son, though how in the 
world that could be I do not pretend just now 
even to conjecture. But that would not be all. 
That same discovery would show that she is 
not his daughter. Who, then, is she? She 
is some unknown person. Who is her father, 
if Mr. Wyverne is not? Where did she come 
from? What dishonor—what shame—yes, 
what infamy would such a discovery heap 
upon her innocent head! Good Heavens! 
could I have the heart ; would it even be pos- 
sible for me to cause such misery, such an- 
guish, to any one in her position, even if she 
were a total stranger? I hopenot; Iam sure 
not. But she is not astranger. She is the 
one whom I love better than life, and I say 
now honestly and calmly that I would rather 
die than do any thing that would interfere 
with her happiness. She! why I am so 
situated now that my only hope is to be able 
at some time to gain her for myself; and how 
could I now do such a thing as this? No; 
my hands are tied. I cannot move a step in 
this matter. Iam only afraid that she may 
do something to satisfy her own mind; and, 
if there should happen to be any thing in 
this ; if she should discover that she is really 
not the daughter of Mr. Wyverne, but of 
some other man; and that I am the one who 
is to supplant her and usurp her place—why, 
good Heavens! what a gulf would that dis- 
covery place between her and me! And she 
is far enough removed from me already, 
Heaven knows! Besides, there is the grief, 
the suffering, that such a discovery would 
cause. She, poor girl, bas already suffered 
enough from the mere suspicion of such a 
thing as this. How could Ido any thing that 
might change that suspicion into conviction, 
and thus increase her troubles? Mr. Wy- 
verne’s unfortunate words have already result- 
ed in changing her whole nature, in making 
her brood incessantly over this one mystery 
which has been suggested to her. Her former 
kindness and friendly feeling toward me have 
been changed into what is at the best mere 
indifference; and, if I have any hope at 
all now, it is that, if nothing more is done, 
these cares of hers may eventually pass away. 
So, you see, these are the things that tie my 
hands just now, and force me to inaction.” 

Blake had spoken earnestly and frankly, 
as though he were giving utterance without 
reserve to his inmost thoughts. Hellmuth 
listened in silence, and, when he had finished, 
made no observation whatever. Perhaps he 
thought Blake’s conclusions unassailable, or 
perhaps, wrapped up in his own thoughts, he 
had not heard a word that his friend had 
been saying. 

{To BE CONTINUED.} 
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LADY SWEETAPPLE; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
HARRY, AND EDWARD, AND THE PRICES. 


Ir was about five o’clock when Harry For- 
tescue got to No. — Lupus Street, and the 
door was opened by Mrs. Nicholson, who was 
afraid lest her good-for-nothing husband 
might repeat his raid of the day before, and 
try to carry off her week’s rent as well as the 
“ bank.” 

It so happened that Harry nad hardly ever 
been at the house before. The Prices had 
not been long there, and Harry and Edward 
were too well-bred to weary those whom they 
befriended with the burden of their presence. 
It also happened that, when Harry had called, 
Betsy had answered the door. When Mrs. 
Nicholson saw a very good-looking young gen- 
tleman standing at her door, she thought it 
must be a mistake, and said: 

“Do you want any thing, sir? ™ 

“‘T want to see Miss Price,” said Harry; 
“is she at home ?” 

“Miss Price? Yes, sir, Miss Price is at 
home. MayI be so bold as to ask you for 
your name?” 

“ My name does not matter,” said Harry. 

“Perhaps not to you, sir,” said Mrs. Nich- 
olson; “ but it does tome. You must give 
me your name.” 

“T want it for myself,” said Harry, laugh- 
ing. “ Will yougo up and tell Miss Price that 
a gentleman wishes to see her?” 

“Certainly, sir,’ said Mrs. Nicholson; 
and then she scaled the staircase, and re- 
peated to Edith the words which Harry had 
said. 

“A gentleman!” said Edith. “‘ You know, 
Mrs. Nicholson, we see no gentlemen.” 

“ That’s what I thought, Miss Edith,” said 
Mrs. Nicholson, “and I telled him as much; 
but he seems of that kind as won’t take an 
answer.” 

“Every gentleman,” said Edith, “ ought 
to have a card; and, if he has no card, he 
must have a name.” 

“ Just what I said, Miss Edith. I begged 
him to give me his name; and what do you 
think he said? Why, that he wanted it for 
himself, in such a pleasant way.” 

“Please go down and tell him,” said 
Edith, “that I expect visits from no gentle- 
man. If he is a gentleman, he must tell his 
name, and then I shall be able to say whether 
I know him.” 

So down ran Mrs. Nicholson, and found 
Harry standing in the narrow hall, and seem- 
ingly lost in study of the gas-lamp. 

“Miss Price, sir, is at home; but she 
says what I said: before you see her, you 
must give your card or your name.” 

“Give Miss Price this card,” said Harry; 
“and as you want my name as well, it is For- 
tescue.”’ 

“Q Miss Edith,” said Mrs. Nicholson, 
“it’s Mr. Fortescue! Isn’t that the name 
of the gentleman you advertised for yester- 
day, when Mr. Nicholson came and carried 
off ‘the bank ?’” 





. “Pray ask Mr. Fortescue to walk up,” 
said Edith. 

So Harry Fortescue was shown up, and 
soon stood face to face with Edith in that 
dingy back drawing-room in the lodging- 
house in Lupus Street. It was very different 
from the conservatory at High Beech, or 
from Amicia’s exquisite little boudvir in 
Lowndes Street. 

Now it would be hard to say which felt 
most fear on this occasion, Edith or Harry. 
It is always odious to be the receiver of 
charity, however delicately and generously 
bestowed; and the only excuse in Edith’s 
eyes for her mother’s consenting to receive 
those young men’s bounty was that bitter 
necessity which knows no law. It was sour 
bread, but still it was bread. Besides, was 
not Edith doing all she could to go out as a 
governess, and support her mother and sister 
on the magnificent salary she was sure to 
command by her talents? She had a natural 
dignity, too, which supported her under this 
trial, and she recollected it was not for her 
sake, but that of her poor, feeble, bedridden 
mother and her little sister. There she stood, 
dark and lovely, of a very different type of 
beauty from either Amicia or Florry, but 
quite as beautiful in her way as either of 
them. It was more than a year and a half 
since Harry had seen her, and she was then a 
beautiful but an unformed girl—something 
like an unfinished statue, at which a sculptor 
has worked hard, but left rude and rough; 
now she was like a cedar which a man has 
planted and gone away, and returning in two 
years finds tall and slender, and passed from 
a shrub into a tree. Up to that Saturday 
afternoon Harry and Edward had only thought 
of the Price family as a whole—as a human 
trinity consisting of three persons—as an 
idea, rather than as so many individuals. 
But as Harry Fortescue now beheld Edith 
Price, the idea resolved itself into its com- 
ponent parts, and he saw, for the first time, 
that Edith Price was a very lovely girl of real 
flesh and blood. He was rather abashed, 
therefore; but he felt that he had to say 
something, and he said it. 

“T came, Miss Price, to say how sorry I 
am that the check which I sent you miscar- 
ried. As soon as I saw your advertisement I 
returned to town; and in this envelop you 
will find another check, which I hope Mrs. 
Price will find useful.” 

“You are very good, Mr. Fortescue,” said 
Edith. ‘ Mamma will be so grateful to you.” 

“Pray do not say a word about that,” 
said Harry. “But tell me, how is Mrs. 
Price ?” 

“No better, I am afraid,” said Edith, 
sadly. ‘The doctors from the first said she 
would never be better. The shock she re- 
ceived by poor papa’s sudden death was too 
crushing.” 

“Tam so sorry,” said Harry. Then, seeing 
that Edith was on the very verge of tears, 
and that it was only her pride which hin- 
dered her grief from gushing out, he rose to 
depart. 

“T am sure, Miss Price, you will not mis- 
take my motive in intruding on you. I was 
only anxious that you should know it was 
neither mine nor Edward Vernon’s fault that 








the check which has disappeared so mysteri- 
ously never reached you.” : 

“Tt was very good of you, Mr. Fortescue,” 
said Edith, holding out her hand ; “and some 
day I trust God will enable me to prove to 
you how grateful I am.” 

“Not a word of that, if you please,” said 
Harry. “The little that I have done—and 
you must remember that Edward Vernon 
shares that little with me—is as much a duty 
in our eyes as any of the other duties of life 
which—” Here he paused, not exactly know- 
ing how to finish the sentence, he was so 
frightened. 

“Which other people do not fulfil,” said 
Edith, with a smile through her tears, “That 
only makes your behavior and Mr. Vernon’s 
the more noble.” 

“Good-by,” said Harry, and in another 
moment his feet were heard by good Mrs. 
Nicholson creaking down her ill-joined stairs. 
Before she could run up from her kitchen to 
let him out, Harry Fortescue had escaped, 
and was striding down Lupus Street. 

“So that’s Mr. Fortescue,” said Mrs, 
Nicholson ; “and a fine, tall gentleman he is, 
and very good-looking, too. I always did 
say fine and handsome men come from the 
west. We've a proper lot of men down in 
North Devon.” 

Nor was she long in running up-stairs to 
tell Edith her opinion of her visitor. 

“T did not like to let him in all at once, 
Miss Edith. That would not a-been proper, 
you know, to show a strange gentleman in to 
a young lady unprotected like you. But I 
saw at the first glance he was a gentleman 
born and bred, and so tall and strong, and 
winsome in the face. He’s made many a 
heart ache, I'll bet a penny; and will make 
many more ache before he has done. The 
Fortescues, as I told you, always were a fine, 
manly race, and now you see it with your own 
eyes, Miss Edith.” 

“T have seen Mr. Fortescue before,” said 
Edith, smiling at Mrs. Nicholson’s enthusiasm 
about our hero—if he is our hero—and then 
she added, “ but it was some time ago, when 
I was quite a child. I think, though, I can 
say he was always good, and,” she added with 
a little hesitation, “ good-looking.” 

“ Why not speak it outright, Miss Edith?” 
said honest Mrs. Nicholson. “Even a child 
might see how handsome Mr. Fortescue is.” 

“ Handsome is that handsome does,” said 
Edith, repeating one of Mrs. Marjoram’s fa- 
vorite proverbs, though not at all in the un- 
charitable way in which that lady usually ap- 
plied it. 

“T’ll be bound he’s handsome in deeds as 
well as in words and looks,” said Mrs. Nich- 
olson. 

“T have found him so both in words and 
deeds,” said Edith, with a sigh. “TI have not 
had time or opportunity to find him so in 
looks. Besides, why should I think of his 
looks?” 

“ A cat may look at a king, you know,” 
said Mrs. Nicholson; “and I am sure, as far 
as looks go, you are a cat that any king 
might look at.” 

“Tf you call me a cat,” said Edith, “Til 
show you my claws.” 

“Claws!” said Mrs, Nicholson, taking 
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one of Edith’s soft small hands in her red fist 
— claws! there’s never a claw on this hand 
to scratch a mouse.” 

“Yes, but I have claws,” said Edith. 
“If any one ill-treats me, or insults me, I 
could give them a good scratch. I should 
like to have scratched Mrs. Boffin only yester- 
day.” 

“What's the good of thinking of such 
low-lived people?” said Mrs, Nicholson. 
“T am sure I pity Mr. Boffin, if so be there 
be a Mr. Boffin. But I must run down, Miss 
Edith, and get some tea made for Mrs. Price.” 

“Stay a moment,” said Edith. “I should 
be so much obliged to you if you would get 
this check cashed, and pay your rent out of 
it, and bring the rest tome. I want to pay 
the weekly bills.” 

“Well, I never!” said Mrs. Nicholson, 
as she went down-stairs with the check. 
“And did all this money come from that 
handsome young gentleman ?—Here, you 
Betsy, you lock the airey-gate, and put up the 
chain on the street-door; and, all you do, 
never let your father come in, for I’m going 
off to cash a check to pay our rent, and, as 
sure as there’s money in the house on Satur- 
day night, he’s sure to smell it out. There’s 
no scent that lies like money; morning, noon, 
and night, you may smell money and hunt it, 
though there’s few that are in at the death. 
Now, you Betsy, do you hear what I was a-say- 
ing of ?” 

“ Yes, mother, I mind you,” said the pre- 
cocious Betsy; “ but father will never come 
to-night or to-day, after he’d got ‘the bank’ 
yesterday.” 

“There's no telling what a husband will 
do, I tell you, Betsy. Often an’ often they 
come like the Day of Judgment, or a thief in 
the night. No wife’s safe against her hus- 
band ; that’s the law, Betsy.” 

“ Then the law ought to be altered,” said 
Betsy, as her mother was putting on her bon- 
net and shawl. 

“ So they have been, Betsy ; and what the 
law now says is, that women have rights. 
But somehow or other a husband’s law, Bet- 
sy, is a natural law above all laws; and the 
difference between a good husband and a bad 
one is, that the one rides on the law like a 
gentleman, and the other rides it to death like 
a blackguard; but both the bad and the good 
ride on the law, and the most we poor women 
can do is to ride behind on a pillion.” 

“What's a pillion, mother?” inquired 
Betsy. 

“A pillion, Betsy,” said Mrs. Nicholson, 
“is a kind of a saddle, on which old-fashioned 
women ride behind their husbands down in 
the west. You mayn’t ever ride on a pillion, 
perhaps, but you'll know what it is to ride 
behind if you’re ever married—which it will 
never be, Betsy, if you take my advice.” 

“T think,” said Betsy, “it would be bet- 
ter to ride behind than not ride at all, moth- 

“ That's what all silly young chits say that 
knows no better, Betsy. But you mind the 
house, and don’t let your father in, if he rings 
ever so, before I come back.” 

“ Verv good, mother,” said Betsy. 

And so Mrs. Nicholson went off to cash 
the check. 
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And now, as the reader has been really 
very good and patient, we must take him into 
our confidence, and tell him how it was that 
Harry and Edward Vernon undertook the 
charge of the Price family ; but, if any reader 
laughs at our reasons, or even at Harry and 
Edward, all we can say is, that we hope we 
shall never write another story for his amuse- 
ment. 

You know—at least, we think you know— 
that Harry and Edward were at Eton togeth- 
er, where they had done nothing except play 
at cricket and foot-ball. When they had been 
at that famous college for more than five 
years, their guardians—they were both or- 
phans—thought it time they should learn 
something; so they sent them to a private 
tutor, to master in two years what they had 
not learned in five. After much deliberation, 
the Rev. Mr. Price was chosen, and the two 
lads, just seventeen, were sent to Bourton 
Rectory, and confided to his care. 

There are some people we know in this 
silly world who are foolish enough to believe, 
and even to declare, that no man can ever 
care for his tutor. That we emphatically 
deny. It may be true that some men, or even 
many men, are not fond of their tutors, just 
as some men do not care for their mothers- 
in-law, or some step-mothers of their step- 
sons ; but just as some men are very fond of 
their mothers-in-law, and some mothers of 
their step-sons, so some men are fond, and 
very fond, of their tutors. This was the case 
with Harry and Edward so far as Mr. Price 
was concerned. He was in all respects a 
most charming man and delightful compan- 
ion. There was no athletic sport in which 
he did not excel; and if he did not shoot or 
hunt, it was only because in that part of the 
country the clergy had abandoned hunting 
and shooting for visiting the poor and dis- 
charging their duties in other ways. Above 
all things, and this especially commended him 
to Harry and Edward, Mr. Price was no “ sap.” 
“Tf a boy has not a natural turn or ability 
for study,” he used to say, “‘ what’s the use of 
driving him on toit? You will only addle the 
small brains he has got by making him work 
eight hours a day.” Another of his maxims 
was, that more dances were made by over- 
work than by overplay; and this rule he 
carried out in his education of Harry and Ed- 
ward. The result was, that in those two 
years the two lads had made up all the way 
they had lost at Eton, and when they met up 
at Oxford fellows who had stayed till the 
same age at Eton, they were agreeably sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Price had taught them 
a great deal without their being aware of it, 
and that they passed among the freshmen at 
Christ Church as “those two lucky fellows, 
Harry Fortescue and Edward Vernon.” That 
Harry and Edward were not plucked in any 
examination at Oxford was all due to Mr. 
Price, and that they did little or nothing while 
up at “the House” was not his fault. They 
were grateful to him as a tutor, and loved 
him and his family as a friend. Mrs. Price 
was as a mother to them who had no mother, 
and his little children, Edith and Mary, were 
as their sisters. In the vacation they went 
to stay with them often and often, and all 

that dread last long vacation, when the terror 








of approaching “ Greats ” overshadowed them, 
they spent at Bourton, “coached,” as the 
phrase is, by Mr. Price. When, therefore, 
the examination took place in November, 
186-, and first Harry Fortescue and then Ed- 
ward Vernon got his fesfamur—that invalu- 
able document which entitles the happy un- 
der-graduate to a degree—they were both de- 
lighted, and almost the first thing that Harry 
said when he knew they were both safe 
through was: 

“T say, Ned, this is all Price’s doing. We 
ought to be eternally obliged to him. We 
must make him a very handsome present.” 

They little knew bow soon their gratitude 
would have to be shown. 

The December that followed that final ex- 
amination was very cold. There was skating 
for weeks. Bourton Mere was a noble sheet 
of water. If you think by “mere” you have 
run Bourton to earth or to water in Cheshire, 
you may be right, for there are many meres 
in that fine county; but then you may also 
be wrong, for are there not “ meres” in oth- 
er parts of England, and was not Whittlesea 
Mere a mere till it was drained, not to men- 
tion Windermere? But, wherever it was, 
Bourton Mere was deep and broad, more than 
a mile long. And on it Harry and Edward 
had learned to skate with Mr. Price. As 
soon as Christmas was over, they were to 
go down to Bourton to spend a few days, and 
off they set at the appointed time. The train 
put them down within a mile of the mere. 

“T say, Harry,” suid Edward, “let us 
take our skates and walk over to the mere. 
Our luggage can go over to Bourton in the 
cart.” 

‘“*Master’s on the mere with Miss Edith,” 
said the boy who drove the cart. “ You'll 
find him there.” 

Away the young men went, full of life and 
strength, and reached the mere at racing 
speed, 

“Why, there’s no one on the mere but 
Edith!” cried Harry. 

“ Oh, he’s sure to be there,” said Edward 
Vernon. “ He’s putting on his skates.” 

Mr. Price was there, and he was not put- 
ting on his skates. He was under the ice. 
All that was left of him was his hat floating 
on a great hole in the ice. The noble spirit 
was gone, never to return. 

For a while Harry and Edward did what 
they could. They got ropes and ladders, and 
all the appliances so useless after an accident. 
At last, when more than an hour had elapsed, 
they went home with Edith, who seemed 
stunned and dazed. All the child could say 
was: 

“Where is papa? why does he not return 
with us ?” 

Poor thing! she was old enough to know 
why he did not return, but fora while grief 
had made her silly and childish. 

But the bitterest part of all was breaking 
the sad news to Mrs. Price. At first she was 
wild with grief. She rushed to the mere, only 
to get there in time to see the stiff form of 
her husband dragged from beneath the ice, 
and to see his staring eyes and blue-pinched 
hands and face. Then she swooned away, 
and was carried back to bed. Brain-fever 
followed, and the end was partial paralysis,. 
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which rendered her bedridden. Thus it may 
be said Edith and Mary were robbed of both 
their parents at once. 

In a day or two Harry and Edward went 
back to town, only to return to the funeral; 
and then it came out that Mr. Price had left 
no provision for his family. He had not long 
been settled in a college living, and as a tutor 
he had lived, so far as his pupils were con- 
cerned, “ not wisely, but too well.” He had 
been too liberal and hospitable, in short, and, 
instead of saving any thing, had died in debt. 
What he had left behind him for his family 
was worse than nothing. The furniture at 
the rectory had to be sold to pay the out- 
standing liabilities; and, last of all, the new 
rector came in, or his lawyer came in, which 
is much the same thing, for dilapidations, and 
all the little surplus was swallowed up. 

The day after the funeral the young men 
went back to town, after taking a tender 
leave of Edith and Mary. The worst was, 
the Prices seemed to have no relations. They 
were as the mushrooms of the earth, which 
seem to spring from neither flower nor seed. 
Truly amore desolate family was never seen. 
But they had a host of friends. Of course 
every one in the neighborhood sympathized 
with them, but a starving family cannot ex- 
ist on sympathy alone; and as for all the old 
men and women round, clerical as well as lay, 
they were agreed that nothing could be done 
for the family of a man who had been so im- 
provident. 

“Depend upon it,” said Mrs. Grimalkin, 
an old maid who had taken brevet rank—the 
Grimalkins are a very old family in that 
part, and in fact in all parts of the country 
—‘ depend upon it, it runs in the blood. It’s 
no use helping people who can’t help them- 
selves.” 

“ Quite so,” said Mrs. Tabby, Mrs. Grimal- 
kin’s first cousin, who had dined ten times 
every year with the Prices, and only given 
them one tea in return; “I always set my 
face against extravagance.” 

And so between the two the Prices went 
to the wall. 

It was on that cold January night, after 
the two friends had returned to town, and 
when they had dined at Mrs. Boffin’s, who 
had done her best to entertain them, that 
Harry, who, as our readers must long since 
have remarked, generally took the lead, said 
all at once to Edward Vernon: 

“Ned, it will never do to let those poor 
Prices starve. They really do not seem to 
have a friend in the world.” 

“ How can we help it?” said Edward. 

“ Help it! of course we can,” said Harry. 
“Tt only needs a little self-denial. What's 
your income, Ned?” 

“Mine?” said Edward—“ mine is eight 
hundred pounds a year.” 

“ And mine just under a thousand,” said 
Harry. “ Both area great deal more than we 
want.” 

“T don’t know that, either. We haven't 
much to spare at the end of the year,” said 
Edward. 

“That’s because we are extravagant, like 
poor Mr. Price. Besides, recollect, Ned, our 
education is over; we sha’n’t have to pay 
much more either to ‘ the House’ or the Dons.” 





“Very true,” said Edward; “I never 
thought of that.” 

“Till tell you what, Ned,” said Harry— 
“Til put aside one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds a year out of my income, if you will 
say you will give one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds ; that will be three hundred pounds a 
year—one hundred pounds for each of them. 
What do you say, old fellow? It will be such 
a pleasure to help them till they can do some- 
thing for themselves. Depend upon it, we 
shall never feel the want of it.” 

“ With all my heart, Harry,” said Edward. 
“‘T am sure they need it.” 

“Then that is settled,” said Harry ; “and 
I'll write a letter to Edith Price to-morrow. 
She can show it to her mother when she gets 
better.” 

“Tt’s not so bad, after all,” said Edward, 
“to be a younger son; at any rate, you have 
the command of your own money, and can do 
as you like with what you have.” 

“We won’t talk any more about it,” said 
Harry, “or we shall think we are doing some 
very generous thing. What we do is no 
more than our duty to the memory of our dear 
friend.” 

So they talked no more about it; but the 
next day Harry Fortescue wrote the nicest 
letter in the world to Edith Price, who was 
then about thirteen, and told her all that was 
needful to be known—how he and Edward 
Vernon were only discharging a debt of grati- 
tude to the memory of Mr. Price by contribut- 
ing to the support of his family. She need 
not trouble herself with sending any reply, but, 
as soon as Mrs. Price was able to attend to any 
thing like business, Edith was to tell her that 
three hundred pounds a year would be placed 
to her account at the Bourton Bank, and that 
it would continue to be paid so long as Mrs. 
Price needed it. In the mean time one hun- 
dred pounds had been lodged in the bank, 
which the family were to consider as the first 
instalment of the three hundred pounds. 
There was a P. S. added, which ran thus: 

“Dear Edith, if there is any thing in this 
letter which you do not understand, I dare 
say Mrs. Simpkins, the curate’s wife, will ex- 
plain it all to you. In themean time, believe 
me, very affectionately yours. 

“ Harry Fortescue.” 

It need hardly be said that when Mrs. 
Price could attend to business she was full of 
gratitude for the noble offer of Harry and 
Edward. Her pride, indeed, would have led 
her to refuse it. But of what use is pride in 
a mother with two destitute daughters? It 
is clearly a luxury not to be indulged in. 
Mrs. Price accepted the first instalment, and 
the second and the third, and so it had gone 
on for more than five years. At first they 
had all lived in a little cottage at Bourton; 
then they went to France, and learned French 
and music, and the three hundred pounds a 
year was quite sufficient for all their wants. 
But pride, though it had not prevented Mrs. 
Price from accepting the bounty, forbade 
Edith to stay any longer in the country or 
abroad. When she was eighteen she said to 
her mother : 

“Mother, we must leave France and go to 
London. I must try to do something for my- 
self and the family.” 





The invalid, bedridden as she was, pro- 
tested in vain. Edith would have her way; 
and to London they came, and established 
themselves in Lupus Street, shortly before the 
visit of the young men to High Beech. 

As soon as they came, Harry suggested 
that it might be more convenient if they had 
their money by the month instead of by the 
quarter, as it would save all necessity for keep- 
ing any balance in the bank. This arrange- 
ment had been accepted with thanks; and 
so it was that, on the 3d of June, 1870, the 
payment for the month which was expected 
never came. 

And now the reader knows all that we 
know of the relations which existed between 
Edith Price, or E. P., and Harry Fortescue. 
It is perfectly true that these relations did 
not in the least answer to the scandalous sug- 
gestions of Mrs. Marjoram, any more than 
they did to those of Mr. Beeswing’s valet or 
Amicia. That they were perfectly pure and 
honorable must be plain to every one. That 
they were absurd and romantic may be very 
true; but if young men are not to be roman- 
tic at the age of twenty-one, when in the 
world, we should like to know, are they to in- 
dulge in the luxury of that delightful feel- 
ing? We quite admit that very few men of 
fifty could have treated themselves to such a 
pleasure; but that only shows that men of 
fifty, ay, and women of that age, have often 
lost all taste for good works of this kind. 
The amusing thing was that both Harry and 
Edward were rather ashamed of what they 
had done ; not of the deed itself, but lest the 
world should find them out and think them 
silly. They were both of that nature which 
led them to 

“Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame ;"" 
and so they were always in mortal fear, as 
the reader may have gathered from the con- 
versation at High Beech, lest their noble act 
of charity should be detected and exposed. 
All we can say is, that we hope no man will 
ever have reason to blush for a more mortal 
sin than this allowance of three hundred 
pounds a year paid by two young men to a 
deserving and destitute family. Tastes may 
differ, but we think, at the Day of Judgment, 
Harry and Edward will stand for this among 
the sheep rather than the goats. 


{ro BE CONTINUED.] 





SIR ROUNDELL PALMER. 


“Capinet Por. 


From ADVANCE-SHEETS OF 
TRAITS.” 


GRAVE, elderly man, of subdued and 
even melancholy appearance, blessed 
with a marvellous command of language, and 
with a clear, musical voice, which is at times 
almost feminine in its special characteristics, 
such is Sir Rounpetn Patwer. The si:ken 
softness of his voice is not, indeed, the only 
feminine characteristic about him; for all 
who know him must feel that there is much 
that is almost womanly in his temper and 
character. 

He bas that deep reverence for religion 
which belongs rather to the woman than to 
the man. He has a tenderness of feeling and 
a command of pathos which are in themselves 
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essentially womanly; and he has, moreover, 
it must be confessed, just that slight tinge of 
jealousy in his personal disposition which is 
essentially characteristic of the truest and 
best of women, which Thackeray, for in- 
stance, makes so prominent a trait in the 
mother of Pendennis. Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that allied to these feminine 
traits there is any weakness of intellect. On 
the contrary, Sir Roundell Palmer’s mind is 
one of the very highest order. It is the mind 
at once of a lawyer and a statesman, and can 
command at the same time the subtlest nice- 
ties of argument, and the broadest and most 
comprehensive of principles. 

As a lawyer, we need hardly say that the 
member for Richmond has attained a success 
of the very highest degree. There is no one 
at present at the Chancery Bar who commands 
so large a practice as that which he enjoys, 
and fabulous stories are told both of the 
amount of the fee which must be paid in 
order to secure his services, and of the total 
sum which he earns every year. Clients ap- 
pear to labor under the belief that their cases 
are more certain of success in Sir Roundell 
Palmer’s hands than in those of any other 
man, and he is accordingly loaded with an 
amount of work which he must assuredly find 
it difficult to keep pace with. 

It need hardly be said that the life of a 
successful Chancery barrister is one of the 
most laborious which any man can undertake, 
and, as Sir Roundell Palmer is the most suc- 
cessful of all Chancery barristers now in prac- 
tice, it will be readily understood that his 
labors are almost incalculable in their extent. 
It must be confessed that it is at times diffi- 
cult for the outsider who strolls into one of 
the hot little courts in the neighborhood of 
Chancery Lane, where Sir Roundell Palmer 
practises, to understand altogether the cause 
of his remarkable popularity as a counsel. 
He has a graceful and fluent style of speak- 
ing, which, though it is not unpleasant to lis- 
ten to, can hardly be called impressive, and 
even becomes, in course of time, monotonous. 
He has, moreover, such a power of uttering 
words that he can involve the simplest point 
of law in a haze of language which will effect- 
ually conceal it from all but the keenest of 
intellects. 

It is upon record that on one occasion Sir 
Roundell, having been addressing a certain 
learned judge without a pause from ten in the 
morning until two in the afternoon, and being 
still apparently as far from an end of his 
speaking as ever, was interrupted by the 
court with the words, “It would be a great 
assistance to us, Sir Roundell, if you would 
state what your point is.” Some of our 
readers may be inclined to think that the man 
who could talk for four hours without enlight- 
ening his audience, as to the special point at 
which he wished to arrive, must, of necessity, 
be a man of inferior intellectual capacity. 
The contrary, however, is the case. No man 
can be clearer or more concise than Sir Roun- 

dell Palmer, when it is necessary to be so; 
but the reader will readily understand that 
there are times when the ability of counsel to 
hide the real point of a case beneath volumes 
of words is of the highest value to his clients. 





the bar who can be compared to Sir Roundell 
Palmer. 

Not contented with his tremendous labors 
in court, and with that political work to which 
we shall refer presently, Sir Roundell, it is 
well known, engages in various literary pur- 
suits—by way, we presume, of recruiting him- 
self after his professional avocations. One 
of the most earnest of living churchmen, he 
has in many ways shown his devotion to the 
Church of England, and has made many sacri- 
fices on her behalf. It is. but a short time, 
indeed, since he bought an estate, in a pleas- 
ant district in the south of England, for the 
purpose of erecting a residence for himself 
upon it; but, finding that a church was need- 
ed for the district in which the estate is situ- 
ated, he proceeded to build one before he 
allowed a single stone of his own house to be 
reared. 

But it is in his literary work that he is 
most popularly identified with the cause of 
religion. His admirable “Book of Praise” 
is known to everybody, and is perhaps the 
best collection of hymns in the English lan- 
guage. It is curious, indeed, to see such a 
work prepared under the care of such a man; 
and among the “curiosities of literature” 
with which posterity will interest itself will 
be the spectacle presented by the great Chan- 
cery barrister and the eminent member of 
Parliament, carefully weighing the rival merits 
of hymns by Watts, and Wesley, and Toplady, 
and comparing them with scrupulous exact- 
ness before deciding which were, and which 
were not, fit for admission to his collection. 
The traditions associated with the great men 
of former days, whose fame still clings to 
Lincoln’s Inn and Westminster, are hardly 
traditions which have any intimate connection 
with hymnology. 

We must pass on, however, to see Sir 
Roundell as a politician. Who that frequents 
the House of Commons has not seen him 
driving down to the great door of West- 
minster Hall of an afternoon in a hansom, 
and stepping forth from it carrying that 
bulky blue bag which contains the briefs 
submitted to him that day? What does Sir 
Roundell do with those briefs, and wken does 
he read them? You may see him, presently, 
leave the House, when it is thinning at the 
dinner-hour, and again disappear in a han- 
som, still clinging to the blue bag and its 
contents. 

But just now, as he enters the House, you 
may observe how careworn he is, and how 
deep on face and temples are the lines pro- 
duced by the terrible labors which he con- 
stantly undergoes. He has come direct from 
his chambers, or from the court where he 
has been pleading, and he has already gone 
through an amount of labor more than suffi- 
cient to weigh down many strong men. Yet 
he immediately takes his seat in his accus- 
tomed place in the House of Commons, di- 
rectly behind Mr. Gladstone, and sits there 
silent and attentive for hours, while any sub- 
ject in which he is interested is being dis- 
cussed. When he rises with any other man, 
the cry of the House is almost sure to be 
“Palmer, Palmer!” and then you have the 
opportunity of hearing him, in his sweet 





In accomplishing this feat, there is no man at 





musical voice, laying down the law of the 





matter if it be a legal question, or expressing 
his personal opinion on it if it be a matter 
of more general interest, with an authority 
such as is enjoyed by few other independent 
members. At times he rises to genuine elo- 
quence in his speeches; it is, however, rather 
the eloquence of deep feeling than of power- 
ful expression. On such an occasion as his 
admirable speech on the subject of the de- 
plorable murders in Greece, for instance, he 
showed at once not only an almost passionate 
emotion in himself, but the power of stirring 
the feelings of others to a remarkable degree ; 
while his reply to Mr. Miall, on the motion in 
favor of the disestablishment of the English 
Church, was regarded by his friends as one 
of his greatest triumphs. 

With all that womanly tenderness which 
distinguishes him, however, and which has 
won for him the warm respect and esteem of 
the members of the House of Commons, Sir 
Roundell Palmer is not a man who is by any 
means pliable in his disposition, or who can 
be relied upon to do a good turn to a party 
or an individual out of mere good-nature. No 
man who makes conscience the strict rule of 
his life can do this; for, if principle is his 
supreme master, it will not permit him to 
sacrifice it to the mere desire of making 
things pleasant for others. The result is, 
that, while Sir Roundell Palmer professes to 
be, and unquestionably is, a Liberal, he has 
on many occasions seriously embarrassed the 
course of the party with which he generally 
acts. It matters nothing to him that the 
view he takes of a question is not the view 
which is held by his party; if the matter be 
one involving principle, he will uphold his 
own view of it to the very last. 

There was a story told a few years ago to 
the effect that, in consequence of the course 
which had been taken by Sir Roundell Pal- 
mer on the Irish Church question, he and 
Mr. Gladstone had broken off a friendship of 
many years’ duration. There was not, of 
course, a word of truth in the ridiculous 
rumor. The truth is, that both Sir Roundell 
Palmer and Mr. Gladstone have far too high 
a respect for their own consciences to take 
offence with each other for obeying the dic- 
tates of those consciences. No one who 
knows any thing of Mr. Gladstone will doubt 
that he is a man who makes principle the 
rule of his conduct; and though it is un- 
questionably true that his views and his 
principles undergo much more rapid changes 
than those of many men, that is to be attrib- 
uted to his personal idiosyncrasy rather than 
to any insincerity of character. 

The truth is, that the leader of the Liberal 
party appears to be more closely bound to his 
somewhat erratic follower by the very eccen- 
tricities of his conduct than repelled by them. 
And Sir Roundell, upon the whole, is a thor- 
oughly stanch Liberal. Upon ecclesiastical 
and quasi-ecclesiastical questions his views 
are essentially Conservative—as has often 
been shown. But, upon all matters connected 
with ordinary politics, he is quite abreast of 
his party. 

No one can doubt that his great talents 
and his consistency will find their proper re- 
ward before long. Again and again of late 








have rumors of the approaching retirement 
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of Lord Hatherly been heard coupled with 
intimations that his place will be filled by Sir 
Roundell Palmer. All that we can say is, 
that when Mr. Gladstone has the woolsack 
again at his disposal, Sir Roundell Palmer 
will once more be, as he was upon the last 
occasion, the first man to whom he will offer 
it. That the great lawyer will be a valuable 
addition to the House of Lords, few persons 
will doubt ; but it is just as certain that his 
removal would be a great loss to the House 
of Commons. Still, one must earnestly wish 
to see this event take place, for Sir Roundell 
Palmer’s own sake. Not that he will gain 
any greatly-increased honor by being raised 
to the peerage, but that he will be insured 
that rest from his labors which he needs so 
much, and which at present he seems so little 
disposed to take. 





HORSEWOMANSHIP. 


HE possession of our new play-ground, 

the Central Park, has, to speak techni- 

cally, spurred up the equestrian tastes of our 

citizens. Let us hope that they will give rein 

to it without check, until the fashionable su- 

premacy of the light wagon and fast trotter 

shall yield place to the more noble and manly 
use of horse-flesh. 

But equestrianism with us, as among oth- 
er civilized nations, is saddled with certain 
snobberies, abuses, and cockneyisms, which 
should be driven out. I have hoped to see 
these treated of by an abler hand—the late 
“Frank Forrester” could have done it—but, 
failing that, Iam fora little plain talk with 
the friends of boot and stirrup, and an appeal 
to common-sense, against mere senseless con- 
ventionalities, practised from fear of Mrs. 
Grundy, or because none dare question their 
correctness. One of the abuses referred to 
was the subject of my article on “ Horseman- 
ship” in No. 112 of this Journat, and to 
which reference is made, as having its bear- 
ings on the present paper, in which I venture 
on the modest suggestion of upsetting a fash- 
ion of five hundred years’ standing. 

It is recorded that “Anne of Bohemia, 
consort of Richard II. of England, first in- 
troduced the fashion of ladies riding side- 
ways.” 

Anne of Bohemia might have been at bet- 
ter business. No doubt she was a meddle- 
some gypsy, one-sided, perhaps, in more mat- 
ters than riding on horseback. Had she 
busied herself in setting her husband straight 
instead of seating her ladies crooked, Richard 
II. might have been a better king, and have 
kept his seat longer on the back of that 
“roarer”’ of a saddle-beast, the British lion. 

Well, Bohemian Anne, like other leaders 
of ton, started a ridiculous fashion, and all 
the world, or at least “ his wife,” followed it 
because it was fashionable, then as now, to do 
as the queen did. But there is neither rhyme, 
reason, nor common-sense, in the mode. It 
is unnatural, ungraceful, and unsafe. Unsafe 
and ungraceful, if for no other reason than 
because itis unnatural. Ladies ought to ride— 
as all two-legged equestrians should—astride. 
What nonsense for a bifurcated human to 
pretend to back properly the noblest of quad- 





rupeds, and in doing so throw away the ad- 
vantage which Nature has given for maintain- 
ing with ease the necessary equilibrium ! 

That there is abroad an under-current of 
consciousness of the ridiculousness and dan- 
ger of this one-sided fashion, we have abun- 
dant evidence. Bayard Taylor, describing an 
ascent of Mount Pleasant in 1860, writes: 

“Here my lady-friend, appalled by the 
road, and the perils of the side-saddle, was about 
to give up the journey; but, having convinced 
her of the greater security of the masculine seat, 
we changed saddles, and all went well. I 
would advise all ladies who are at all nervous, 
to take a man’s saddle and ride as Catharine 
of Russia did.” 

That is as good a bit of practical advice 
as Bayard Taylor ever penned, and he does 
not seem to have had any objectionable 
Views-o’-Foot in consequence of it, either. 

Thomas Forrester, in his travels in Sicily, 
says: 

“The girls were in such glee, with Filippi 
pressing the mules toa gallop, that, though 
we enjoyed the fun, we really feared they 
would be thrown off. Our fears were ground- 
less; riding astride, as is the fashion of the 
country, but with all propriety, they had a firm 
seat, and laughed at our appehensions.” 

Another traveller thus writes of a Tartar 
cavalcade : 

“Mounted astride—the only way ladies ride 
in the East, or should ride anywhere—on a 
graceful Tartar iron-gray, with a pretty foot 
peeping from her drapery, she was a fair type 
of the Mingrelian.” 

In Peru, within a few years, if not now, 
it was also a fashion of the country for ladies 
to ride astride ; and an old United States con- 
sul-general, long resident at Lima, tells me 
that he has often seen Madame Gamarra, the 
wife of the then President of Peru, mounted 
“man-fashion ” (although dressed as a lady), 
with not so much display of foot and ankle 
as our ladies make at a street-crossing, or on 
an omnibus-step. With “helm on head, and 
spur on heel,” she managed a steed which 
few men in Lima dared to ride. 

Strong testimony to the inconvenience 
and danger of our sideway style, is found in 
an advertisement, a few years ago, introducing 
a “ patent safety side-saddle.” Made to meet 
an obvious demand,,it was an attempt to re- 
move some of the objections to what was, at 
best, a clumsy contrivance to suit a ridiculous 
fashion. Speaking of the infrequency of la- 
dies’ riding, the advertisement says: 

“ And if ladies are asked why they are not 


oftener in the saddle, they answer that the | 


saddle in use not only affords no security 
against the temper of an unknown horse, but 
so punishes the frame by its uneasiness of seat, 
as to put all thoughts of the exercise out of 
mind for a week at least, after any thing like 
an extended ride.” 

The Scientific American recommended this 
saddle, as enabling “ both legs to hang close 
together, instead of one being thrown into an 
uncomfortable position and twisted, as on com- 
man saddles. 

How often do we hear ladies complain of 
this “uncomfortable” and “ twisted” posi- 
tion; of the right leg being badly, often se- 
riously, chafed after a long ride, or rendered 


| unpleasantly and injuriously numb, by stop- 
| page of circulation, from its awkward posi- 
| tion! And can any one tell why this awk- 
wardness, inconvenience, and injury, should be 
submitted to? Can any good reason be given 
why ladies should ride sideways, or why they 
should no? ride as Nature intended—astride ? 

The saddle advertisement, above referred 
to, justly urges that the common side-saddle 
is. unsafe, but that is not enough—any side- 
saddle is unsafe, no matter what ‘its arrange- 
ment of horns, crooks, and seat. It is unsafe 
because it is a side-saddle, and for the simple 
reason that the lady has no possible hold on 
her horse, but is utterly dependent on girths, 
buckles, and straps, which may at any mo- 
ment burst, break, rip, or loosen, and turn 
both rider and saddle out of place. On the 
other hand, riding like a man, a lady would 
havea man’s “ grip” on her horse—the hold 
from knee to hip, which renders a horseman 
in a measure independent of girth, or surcin- 
gle. Toa good horseman a slackened girth 
is, comparatively, of small consequence. In 
some military schools, perhaps in all, the cav- 
alryman is taught to ride with slackened girth. 
I was told by an old Polish officer that this 
was the case in the Prussian schools; and in 
a service which, some years since, kept me 
much in the saddle daily, I made a practice of 
accustoming myself to the loose girth. 

That a light, snug-fitting saddle can be 
kept in place, in moderate riding, by the 
horseman’s grip from knee to thigh, is, I 
think, as demonstrable as Mr. Rarey’s plan, 
which some readers will remember, of mount- 
ing to his saddle without girths at all. 

I have conversed on the subject of this 
article with able physicians and surgeons, all 
of whom concur in saying that there are no 
good reasons why ladies should not, and 
many good reasons why they should, ride like 
men; and that persistence in the sideway 
style stands on conventional prejudice alone. 

Assuming this position, then, to be well 
taken, there is a word or two to be said of 
the accessories for riding en cavalier, and 
these embrace, in themselves, no small por- 
tion of the advantages to be gained by “ cut- 
ting’? Queen Anne. The long, dragging, flut- 
tering, flying “habit” is to be discarded, of 
course. Even an ordinary skirt, despite the 
example of Madame Gamarra, will not do. 
What is to be the costume, then? It is ready 
to hand—the very dress. Ugly, ungainly, and 
unfeminine, as it has been presented to us-by 
pedestrians, on horseback it can be made 
pretty and piquant, and is just what we want, 
It is the so-called Bloomer costume. With a 
very full skirt falling a little below the knee, 
Turkish trousers gathered at the ankle, a 
neat high gaiter, or Zouave bootee, and a 
jaunty riding-hat and plume, we surely have a 
riding-dress that for style, compactness, com- 
fort, ease of management, and relief—mount- 
ed or dismounted—from the two-handed em- 
barrassment of the trailing habit, cannot be 
surpassed. 

For the saddle, I should recommend a rath- 
er flat seat, with a low cantle, and a Turk- 
ish stirrup giving bearing to the whole length 
of foot, the stirrups to be worn rather short- 
er than is usual for men. Such a costume 
| and equipment would make as marked a dis- 
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tinction as need be desired for appearance, 
sake, between masculine and feminine riders. 

With such an outfit I claim that our fair 
equestrians would take their saddle-exercise 
in dashing style, with more comfort, safety, 
confidence—in every way more enjoyably 
—than in the present sidelong, cramped, be- 
numbing, neck-endangering mode. And they 
could not be greeted with the pitying outcry 
addressed to Lady Mary Montagu on her 
horseback journey among the Pomeranians, 
who exclaimed, as she rode by: 

“Ah! the poor lady! See, she has but 
one leg!” 

Any of my lady readers desiring it can 
get an idea of the picturesque effect of the 
costume and mode of riding herein suggested, 
by turning to Atkinson’s “ Travels on the Up- 
per and Lower Amoor,” and looking at the 
spirited cut of the eloping Tartar girl Ai- 
Khanym. 

Now, who will try the new fashion? She 
would be a bold horsewoman indeed who 
would, off-hand, make the first appearance 
in Central Park; but have we not enough 
home-parks, private grounds, or quiet coun- 
try nooks and lanes, where the trial could be 
made, and the merits of these suggestions 
tested? Which of our Di Vernons will try 
it next summer, with an artist friend at hand 
to give us a sketch of horse and rider ? 


Joun W. CaRrrinoton. 





A VOYAGE UPON A GREEN- 
LAND FIORD. 


ERHAPS the most important result of 
the second German Arctic Expedition 
was the discovery and partial exploration of 
the Francis Joseph Fiord, upon the eastern 
coast of Greenland, in latitude 73°. It was 
discovered in August, 1870, a short time be- 
fore the expedition returned home. Earlier 
in the summer fruitless attempts had been 
made to penetrate toa high northern latitude. 
Finding progress in this direction impossible, 
owing to the ice, the Germania was compelled 
to retrace her course southward. Sailing in 
this direction along the coast, in hopes of 
making some discovery which should par- 
tially compensate for the indifferent success 
with which they had thus far met, the expedi- 
tion reached Cape Holdwith Hope, half a de- 
gree north of the hitherto unknown fiord. An 
immense number of icebergs lay along the 
shore, toward the southwest, in the vicinity 
of Cape Franklin, clearly indicating the ex- 
istence of some inland channel, down the 
waters of which they had floated from their 
native glaciers. 
It was resolved to ascend Cape Franklin, 
a rocky promontory four thousand feet high, 
and from this elevated position to obtain all 
the information possible relative to the in- 
terior. A toilsome ascent, even to Alpine 
climbers, and the summit was reached. An 
unexpected sight greeted the wearied adven- 
turers. Stretching far away toward the west, 
they beheld an immense fiord, its rocky walls 
rising in many places thousands of feet per- 
pendicularly from the water. Its width at a 
little distance from its outlet was ten miles, 











and it seemed to diminish in size but slightly 
as far as the eye could reach. Massive ice- 
bergs floated slowly down its waters, so nu- 
merous as to suggest the idea to the behold- 
ers of a “giant fleet.” More than a hundred 
miles toward the interior, high mountains— 
one estimated at fourteen thousand feet— 
bounded the view. 

Descending from the mountain-cape, and 
informing their comrades at the ship of the 
discovery made, it was at once determined to 
explore this fiord. After winding her way 
through the maze of ice-masses which ob- 
structed the mouth of the fiord, the Germania 
was fairly launched upon its smooth waters ; 
and, after a voyage of thirty-six hours, during 
which she passed many icebergs that tow- 
ered above the surface of the water to a 
height of two hundred feet, she cast anchor 
at a distance of eighty miles from the sea- 
coast. This is probably the greatest distance 
to which Greenland has ever been penetrated, 
most of the sledge-expeditions which have 
undertaken the exploration of the interior 
having been speedily compelled to desist from 
attempts in this direction. 

It is to be regretted that the Germania 
was unable to complete her exploration of 
this inland channel. At the point where the 
voyage terminated, the fiord was five miles 
wide, and soundings failed to reach bottom at 
a depth of three thousand feet. Hence the 
fiord doubtless extended to a much greater 
distance into the interior, probably more than 
half-way to the western shore of Greenland— 
a distance of about four hundred miles. 

The scenery of the Francis Joseph Fiord 
is described by Lieutenant Payer, the writer 
of the original German memoir, as magnifi- 
cent beyond description. Gigantic masses 
of ice were almost constantly dropping from 
the immense glaciers into the fiord, and thus 
forming icebergs of every conceivable shape, 
which were floating down to the sea. These 
were continually changing their centre of 
gravity, owing to the melting of that part of 
them most exposed to the sun’s rays, and 
hence resulted the frequent breaking of these 
ice-masses and the grand but dangerous con- 
vulsions into which the water was thrown for 
a great distance. 

Payer, himself familisr with Alpine sce- 
nery, and partial to it as a true Teuton must be, 
thus compares the views witnessed upon this 
voyage with earlier Alpine observations : 

“The peculiar features of the Alpine 
world, its towering precipices, yawning chasms, 
rugged peaks, vast and deeply-cleft glaciers, 
foaming torrents, and roaring cataracts, all 
these are taken in at a single glance, while at 
home they are to be seen usually separated 
from each other. ...I never recollect to 
have seen in the Alps a view which even ap- 
proximated to this in grandeur. Yonder a 
little Matterhorn rises out of the water; here 
a stream gushes from a glacier, plunging over 
a giant wall down into the clear and still wa- 
ter far beneath. . . . At such moments there 
is an indescribable excitement. Day and 
night, and yet another day, we stand upon the 
deck ; each succeeding moment presents some 
new wonder, while the eye wanders in aston- 
ishment from one point to another. No sound 
breaks the profound silence save the monoto- 








nous motion of the engine and the surging 
of the water in the ship’s wake.” 

With such inducements to continue the 
‘exploration but just begun, with what reluc- 
tance must our voyagers have turned their 
course even toward home! But the Ger- 
mania’s engine was too much shattered to 
permit farther progress, by the severe tests 
to which it had been subjected during many 
months in its numerous and well-contested 
struggles with opposing ice-fields, August 
12th the return was begun, and thus ter- 
minated one of the most interesting and re- 
markable of arctic voyages. 

Rush Emery. 





WILLIAM HARRISON AINS- 
WORTH. 


ILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 

the popular novelist, is the eldest son 
of the late Thomas Ainsworth, solicitor of 
Manchester, a member of an ancient Lanca- 
shire family. He was born at the house of 
his father, in King Street, Manchester, on the 
4th of February, 1805, and, having received 
the early part of his education under the care 
of his uncle, the Rev. William Harrison, he 
was placed, while still very young, at the 
Free Grammar-School of Manchester. Here 
young Ainsworth so far distinguished him- 
self as to have received very flattering tes- 
timonials from his teachers. He left school 
at the age of sixteen, and was articled to Mr. 
Alexander Kay, a leading solicitor of Man- 
chester. On his father’s death, in 1824, he 
came to London, to finish his term with Mr. 
Jacob Phillips, of the Inner Temple. 

Before leaving school Mr. Ainsworth may 
be said to have commenced his literary ca- 
reer, for he contributed largely to a weekly 
literary journal then existing in Manchester, 
called the Jris, and he also wrote regularly 
for the European Magazine. While serving 
under Mr. Kay, he contributed several pieces 
to Constable’s Edinburgh Magazine, and wrote 
alsoa tale for the London Magazine, called “The 
Falls of Ohiopyle.” He also, about this time, 
published two poems, entitled “The Maid’s 
Revenge,” and “ A Summer-Evening’s Tale.” 
Many of the tales and essays thus scattered 
over various periodicals were afterward col- 
lected and published in a little volume bear- 
ing the title of “‘ December Tales.” 

While yet a student with Mr. Phillips in 
London, Mr. Ainsworth formed an acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Ebers, the publisher of Bond 
Street, at that time manager of the Opera- 
House, and with that gentleman, a few 
months after the commencement of their 
intimacy, he published the romance of “ Sir 
John Chiverton,” which was highly praised 
by Sir Walter Scott. In 1826 Mr. Ainsworth 
married Fanny, the youngest daughter of Mr. 
Ebers; she died in 1838, leaving three daugh- 
ters. 

The connection thus formed with Mr. 
Ebers had a material influence in deciding 
the young law-student as to the course he 
should pursue. His natural repugnance to 
“‘ conveyancing” led him readily to listen to 
the suggestion of Mr. Ebers to make an ex- 
periment as a publisher; this vocation, how- 
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WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


ever, he soon abandoned, ard devoted himself | large edition was disposed of. At the close | 


wholly thenceforth to literature. 

In 1834, Mr. Ainsworth published a 
three-volumed novel entitled “ Rookwood,” 
which at once established his fame as a 
writer of fiction, and speedily passed through 
several editions. ‘“ Crichton,” his next work, 
appeared in 1837, and was equally successful. 

In January, 1839, the opening chapters 

of “ Jack Sheppard” made their appearance 
in the pages of 
Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany. This ro- 
mance was origi- 
nally intended to 
have been called 
“Thames Dar- 
rel,” and = un- 
der that name it 
was first an- 
nounced by its 
publisher. In 
the following 
March, on the re- 
tirement of Mr. 
Dickens, Mr. 
Ainsworth was 
installed as_ ed- 
itor of the Mis- 
cellany. The 
story of “Jack 
Sheppard” de- 
veloped itself 
month by month, 
and met with 
great popularity ; 
and, on its com- 
pletion, in the au- 
tumn of the same 
year, it was 
dramatized sim- 
ultaneously at 
eight different 
theatres in the 
metropolis. The 
morality of the 
story, however, 
was severely im- 
pugned, 

To the above 
work succeeded 
“Guy Fawkes ;” 
this also appear- 
ed in Bentley's 
Miscellany, and 
was completed in 
eighteen monthly 
numbers, At the 
same time, also, 
appeared the 
“ Tower of Lon- 
don,” the twin-born romance running, chap- 
ter by chapter, with “Guy Fawkes.” 

In the first week of 1841 Mr. Ainsworth 
commenced his tale of “Old Saint Paul’s.” 
The proprietors of the Sunday Times newspa- 
per had proposed to him to write a romance 
to be published in their journal weekly 
throughout the year, for which one thousand 
pounds was offered by them, and accepted by 
the author. The tale appeared in successive 


numbers, and, at the close of the year (the | 


copyright reverting to Mr. Ainsworth), the 
work was reissued in three volumes, and a 


of the year 1841, Mr. Ainsworth’s engage- 
| ment as editor of Bentley’s Miscellany ter- 
| minated, and in February, 1842, he pro- 
duced the first number of a magazine on 
| his own account, and bearing his 

| name. In this undertaking Mr. Ainsworth 


was ably supported by several writers of emi- 
nence; but his chief reliance for the success 
| of the magazine was, no doubt, upon tales 


WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


from his own pen, the first of which was 
“The Miser’s Daughter.” This was followed 
by “ Windsor Castle,” and subsequently by 
the romance of “ St, James’s, or the Court of 
Queen Anne,” the latter containing, in addi- 
tion to its merits as a fiction, a generous de- 
fence of the character of Marlborough. 

In 1845, Mr. Ainsworth became proprietor 
and editor of the New Monthly Magazine ; and 
three years later he published, in the Sunday 
Times, his “‘ Lancashire Witches,” upon the 
same terms as those agreed upon for his 
previous work, ‘Old Saint Paul's,” In 1854 





own | 





he published an historical romance entitled 
“The Star Chamber,” which he followed by a 
domestic story, illustrative of old English 
manners, styled “The Flitch of Bacon; or, 
the Custom of Dunmow,” a custom which 
owes its recent revival to Mr. Ainsworth’s 
liberality. 

In 1855 he published a collection of his 
“ Ballads — Romantic, Fantastical, and Hu- 
morous ;” followed, in the succeeding year, 

by another nov- 
el, called “The 
Spendthrift,” 
originally pub- 
lished in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany, 
which periodical 
had become Mr. 
Ainsworth’s pro- 
perty two years 
previously. 

In 1857 a se- 
mi-autobiograph - 
ical tale, entitled 
“Mervyn Clithe- 
roe,” was re- 
sumed and pub- 
lished in monthly 
parts, its publica- 
tion in a serial 
form having been 
accidentally in- 
terrupted. 

After another 
interval, during 
which Mr. Ains- 
worth found time 
to write a spirit- 
ed poem on an 
old Breton le- 
gend_ entitled 
“The Combat of 
the Thirty,” in 
1861 he produced 
a romance of the 
times of the Com- 
monwealth called 
“Ovingdean 
Grange,” into 
several ports of 
which are inter- 
woven the au- 
thor’s own per- 
sonal experien- 
ces. Inthe same 
year (1861) he 
commenced in 
Bentley's Miscel. 
lany his romance 
styled “ The Con- 
stable of the Tow- 

er,” which has since been republished sepa- 
rately. In 1862 he wrote “ The Lord-Mayor 
of London ; or, City Life in the Last Century,” 
and, in 1863, “ Cardinal Pole; or, the Days of 
Philip and Mary,” besides a tale entitled 
“ John Law,” which first appeared in Bentley's 
Miscellany, and has likewise since been re- 
published in book-form. 

Since the year 1864 Mr. Ainsworth has 
published eight works: “‘ The Spanish Match,” 
founded on the visit of Charles Stuart and the 
Duke of Buckingham to Madrid; “ The Con- 
stable de Bourbon;” “Old Court:” “wd 
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dleton Pomfret;” and “ Hilary St. Ives,” 
tales of modern life; “The South-Sea Bub- 
ble;” “ Talbot Harland,” a tale of the days 
of Charles II.; and “ Tower Hill,” the hero- 
ine of which is Henry VIII.’s fifth consort, 
Catherine Howard. All these novels have 
been published in the Tauchnitz Collection, 
and several of them have been translated in- 
to German. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s writings have been mostly 
translated into German ; and versions of sev- 
eral of them exist in the French, Spanish, 
Dutch, and Russian languages. 

Though Mr. Ainsworth cannot be ranked 
among the great masters of fiction, the popu- 
larity of his novels is sufficient proof that 
they have considerable merit. An English 
reviewer says : 

“Mr. Ainsworth has invested our time- 
honored edifices—the Tower, St. Paul’s, and 
the old houses of Parliament—with that in- 
dividualizing interest which, before his ad- 
vent in the domain of romantic fiction, was 
the undisputed field of the great magician of 
the North. The historical romances of Sir 
Walter Scott led thousands of minds, to 
whom political history had been ungenial 
and distasteful, to renew and improve their 
acquaintance with the personages and events 
of the momentous eras depicted in his novels 
—a study, in fact, of the chronicles of their 
country. In Mr. Ainsworth’s ‘Tower of 
London,’ the early years of Elizabeth, the 
reign of Bloody Mary, and the romantic, 
melancholy episode of Lady Jane Grey, a pe- 
riod of which, up to the publication of this 
chronicle of the Tower, we had but a hazy, 
imperfect notion, are as familiar to us as the 
latter years of the same sovereign and the 
time of James I. 

“To emulate the author of ‘ Kenilworth’ 
and ‘Quentin Durward’ is a task worthy of 
Mr. Ainsworth’s genius; and no one sensible 
of the value of blending the amusing with 
the instructive can regard with indifference 
such an addition to the series of stundard 
historical novels as the one under our notice. 
* Old St. Paul’s, a Tale of the Plague and the 
Fire,’ has more merit for ingenuity and ori- 

ginality than either the ‘Tower’ or ‘Guy 
Fawkes.’” 

“One of the main causes of the great 
popularity of Mr. Ainsworth’s novels,” says 
the Zraminer, “is the easy, familiar, natural 
style in which his narratives are told. Abun- 
dant in incident, ingenious in construction, 
clear and picturesque in description, sharp 
and decisive in the delineation of character, 
they excite an interest which never flags. A 
story in his hands receives a treatment pe- 
culiarly his own. From the first page to the 
last the movement is ever right onward; 
there are no retrospective pauses, no lon- 
gueurs ; he sets the goal fairly in view at 
once, and reaches it without swerve or check. 
But this rapidity is not achieved at the ex- 
pense of method. That necessary adjunct to 
all successful novel-writing is, on the con- 
trary, notably present in the artistic skill with 
which the actors in Mr, Ainsworth’s spirited 
dramas are kept together, all advancing with 
equal foot, and moving by a common impulse. 
Mr. Ainsworth’s predilections in the choice 
and treatment of a subject are essentially ro- 
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mantic, not to say tragic; but a large pro- 
portion of domestic incident, which is always 
treated with much breadth and humor, is 
mingled with his tales; so that, though the 
general purport of them be serious, that 
quality does not overlie the lighter matter. 
There is no need for us to illustrate this fact 
by special reference to books which are in 
everybody’s hands; and we only allude to it 
for the purpose of saying that, if a departure 
from his general plan be observable, it is in 
his later productions.” 





MACPHERSON’S OSSIAN. 





NE hundred years ago, Ossian was a live- 
ly theme and a warm controversy, in 
which the learned and literary men of three 
nations drew pens like swords. Dr. Johnson 
was foremost in the fray, denouncing Mac- 
pherson for a fraud and an impostor, and pro- 
nouncing stoutly on the subject of Gaelic, 
without understanding a word of the language. 
In course of time, however, that very notable 
uproar subsided by degrees and passed in a 
great measure from the minds of men. 

But the old subject has had a recent re- 
vival—like some other things half forgotten 
and looked on as obsolete. The Messrs. 
Blackwood, of Edinburgh, have brought out 
a grand edition of Ossian, in two elegantly- 
printed volumes, containing the Gaelic origi- 
nals from which—it is claimed—Macpherson 
translated his*famous romances, and also a 
metrical version of the same; both accom- 
panied by the first prose version so well 
known by all the admirers of Ossian. For 
this literary venture which, out of Scotland, 
might be considered a very bold one, there 
have been sound and sufficient reasons. The 
first is the Scottish determination to uphold 
whatever belongs to Scotland. Then there 
have been recent returnings to that old sub- 
ject by several Scottish writers, especially 
by Mr. Campbell, in his work on the Gaelic 
“Tales of the Western Highlands,” The lat- 
ter has devoted nearly one of his four volumes 
to the Ossianic debate, to show that the Scots 
always kept their ancestral songs and stories, 
and are still in the habit of singing or nar- 
rating them. Another inducement was, no 
doubt, the interesting fact that the land of 
Lorne includes the “‘woody Morven,” and 
that the Campbell family of MacCallen or 
MacCallum More, now boasting a higher her- 
aldry than ever, derives itself from Dermaid, 
one of the most picturesque heroes of Finn 
MacCowl or Fingal. If, along with these 
things, we consider the general interest which 
the literary men of Germany, France, and 
Great Britain, have been taking in every thing 
Celtic for some time past, we may easily ac- 
count for this apparition of the “Bard of 
Selma,” in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, with all his singing-robes about him. 

The modern, or English, fame of Ossian— 
an Irish bard of the third or fourth century— 
dates from 1760. In that year an Edinburgh 
publisher brought out some “ Fragments,” 
said to be translations from Ossian’s ancient 
Gaelic. James Macpherson, of Badenoch, 


aged twenty-two, and at that time a tutor in 
the family of Mr. Graham, of Moffat (subse- 








quently Lord Lyndoch), had shown them to 
Mr. Home, author of “Douglas;” and the 
literati of Edinburgh, assisted by the He- 
bridian Marquis of Bute, enabled him to print 
them. He was encouraged to produce more 
of the same kind; and, in 1762 and 1763, 
“Fingal” and the other pieces of Ossian were 
published by Messrs. Becket and De Hondt, 
of London. 

Then came the storm of controversy, “ ag- 
gravated” by the national feelings of the 
three great parties concerned. At the same 
time, those Celtic romances had a great many 
admirers. The style of Ossian was so clear 
and simple, and its imageries so easily under- 
stood, and also so very grand and so full of 
wild freedom—the athletic warriors and cor- 
sairs ; the bounding waves and gray mountains ; 
the mists and the loriely cairns; the halls of 
heroes and the feasts of shells; the rush of 
streams; the vague wanderings of the clouds, 
and the glory of the sun and moon—all was 
in such contrast with the heavy poetic tone 
and mannerism of the eighteenth centary, 
that people in general were charmed with 
such a literary novelty. Young poets took to 
writing in short sentences, with an abrupt and 
pathetic flow of sentiment; and an instance 
of this occurs in Byron’s “ Hours of Idleness,” 
where the reader may find a counterfeit pre- 
sentment of Ossian about as good as any 
thing produced by Macpherson himself. In 
his lordship’s later poems also may be detected 
a great many reverberations of that melan- 
choly “ voice of Cona.” 

But the critics refused to listen to the 
Scottish charm. The English asserted that 
there were no Gaelic manuscripts extant from 
which those Ossianic fragments could have 
been translated, while the Irish denounced 
the pretence of making the old Fenian poet 
of Ireland a Scotch bard. Macpherson was 
called on to show his originals. He deposited 
a certain Gaelic manuscript with his publish. 
ers. But nobody examined it. It was found 
to be harder than Sanscrit. After this he re- 
fused to give his “unfriends” any further 
satisfaction, though the Highland Society of 
London gave him a thousand pounds to pay 
for printing the Gaelic or Irish originals. He 
did not print them, but turned his attention 
to politics instead, wrote for the Tories 
against the Whigs, became English agent for 
the Nabob of Arcot, and, in time, made a 
fortune, with which he purchased a handsome 
estate at Inverness. : 

James Macpherson died in 1796, at the 
age of fifty-eight ; and then the question of 
those originals was renewed; whereupon, to 
avoid refunding one thousand pounds, as peo- 
ple thought, his executors produced them. 
They were published in 1807, nearly fifty 
years after the first noise of Ossian. 

Then came a second noise, and Macpher- 
son was probably wise in refusing to wait for 
it. The Irish critics declared that those 
Gaelic pieces were got up from Macpherson’s 
English version. They asked why the pub- 
lication was delayed for nearly half a century. 
They showed that the so-called originals were 
wonderfully close counterparts of the English, 
and founded their doubts in a great measure 
on that very closeness and completeness. 
They also found that the Gaelic was the mod- 
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ern vernacular, with not a sign or sound of 
genuine ancientry in it. By this time the 
question had got into the literary “court of 
chancery,” and became thenceforth only a 
balance of secondary evidences, such as it has 
ranained to the present day—Scotland still 
maintaining her old attitude, and asserting 
her claim against all “‘Southron” impugners, 
as the recent republication seems to show. 

That Gaelic publication of 1807 is the one 
recently produced, as has been said, by the 
Messrs. Blackwood. The editor of this édition 
de luxe is the Rev. Archibald Clark, of Kil- 
mallie, who prefaces the work with a state- 
ment of the old controversy. His argument 
is pretty néarly that of Mr. Campbell, au- 
thor of the “ Highland Tales.” Both show 
that the critics of Dr. Johnson’s time were 
wrong in supposing there were no Gaelic ori- 
ginals on the subject of Fingal and Ossian 
to be found among the Scottish Highlanders, 
In the Advocates’ Library, of Edinburgh, 
is preserved a Gaelic manuscript, compiled 
by Dean MacGregor, of Lismore, in Argyll, 
and bearing the date of 1523. This contains 
some pieces on the subject of Ossian and 
the champions of Finn. Since that period 
several collections of Ossianic verse were 
published—by Ewen MacPhail, in 1603; by 
Farquharson, in 1740; by Stone, in 1750; 
and by Pope, in 1756. Meantime, the Scoto- 
English dialect was affording evidence to the 
same purpose in the writings of Barbour 
(1350), of Boece, Gawain Douglas, Dunbar, 
and Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, all of 
whom mention the heroes remembered by the 
common people— Finn Makowl, MacMorna, 
Gaul, and others. Beyond a doubt, there was 
a good deal of Ossianic poetry floating about 
the Highlands and islands of Scotland in the 
days of James Macpherson. 

But the English critics denied that the 
Scotchman had had any of Ossian’s own third- 
century manuscripts to translate. In this 
they were not so far wrong. It is not in hu- 
man probability that the Picts and Scots 
could: preserve and perpetuate the archaic 
Irish of the third century, for fifteen hundred 
years ; and the so-called originals of 1807 do 
not seem to justify the pretensions of those who 
asserted that they were the pieces from which 
Macpherson translated at first. He had ori- 
ginally in his hands a number of Gaelic 
manuscripts, picked up in the Highlands by 
himself and two other trustworthy Macpher- 
sons—Lachlan, a clever English and Gaelic 
poet, and Ewen, a school-master and an ex- 
cellent Gaelic scholar. But those smoke- 
dried papers were not such as James cared 
to present to the world. They were confessed- 
ly in the modern and vulgar Erse, and could 
not maintain any claim of antiquity. The 
Gaelic pieces produced by his executors as 
his originals, nine years after his death, are 
of the same character; underlying always 
two strong suspicions—one, that of not being 
the work of the bard, Ossian, and the other 
(which is far deadlier), that of being a fabri- 
cation from the English version of 1762— 
that is, the English turned into Gaelic! 

Such are nearly the polemics of this cele- 
brated cause. But Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Clark are anxious to draw people away from 
these to the poetry of it. And we are willing- 





ingly drawn away. Mr. Clark regards the 
subject in an historical light, as a stream of 
national poesy, and points to the Homeric 
cycle, the Lay of the Nibelungs, the Eddas, 
Shah-namehs,.and Kalewalas of other races, 
Northern or Oriental—all relics of antiquity 
which have been shaped by many minds and 
hands in the progress of ages, and are still 
subjects of controversy. If Ossian’s own 
Irish poetry did not survive, it was repro- 
duced in the altered speech of later writers 
or singers, the old framework of its romantic 
narratives remaining pretty much the same 
in the memory of the Celtic races. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century came the 
Badenoch bard, Macpherson—for he was a 
bard beyond a doubt—and, preserving the 
spirit of that ancestral epopee, he gave it the 
new shapes of language required by the wider 
audience of modern times. It was still the 
musical and melancholy Ossian, mindful of 
the companionships and combats of the 
long-vanished years, and interpreted by a 
poet of his own distant kindred — freely 
enough, and yet fairly enough. That ancient 
Irish poetry, from which Macpherson drew his 
hereditary inspiration, was long the light of 
the Hebrides and the Highlands of Albyn, and 
they who consider the effects of old literature 
and folk-lore in a country, may perceive how 
in time it gave birth to the minstrelsy of 
Scotland, the richest and sweetest in the 
world, and how the genius of Burns and 
Scott grew out of it, as well as that of Bar- 
bour, Bishop Douglas, Allan Ramsay, and 
James Macpherson. 

This general way of dealing with the ques- 
tion would make Macpherson a matter of sec- 
ondary consideration; and no doubt it will 
soon be the way of the literary world. No- 
body now cares much whether orno the Bad- 
enoch man equivocated at first—as Scott 
did subsequently in his own way, though in a 
milder degree—and then grew sufficiently en- 
raged to persist in his statement when the 
Southrons worried him. His work has passed 
into the history of literature, which is, itself, 
a record, for the most part, of refashionings 
and fanciful pretences, and unsettled contro- 
versies—“ maistly a pack o’ lees, I’m think- 
in’,” to quote the criticism of an old Scotch- 
man, reported by Stuart Glennie, At the 
same time it cannot be denied that Macpher- 
son had his high merit, even in an English 
sense. His language is very pure, and it is 
wonderful how he escaped being turgid on 
such a theme. His taste in this matter is a 
kind of genius. For the rest, the highest 
minds have been charmed by his romances. 
Goethe, Schiller, Lamartine, Byron, and oth- 
er great poets, have listened with delight 
to those far-wandering echoes of departed 
ages, and Napoleon himself loved Ossian 
as well as Plutarch. Matthew Arnold ex- 
presses, for England, the milder and more 
general idea of that Celtic florilegium, being 
of opinion—as may be’seen in his lectures on 
the literature of the Celts — that, though 
Macphersons’s work has its faults, it is one 
that the world cannot spare. 

“There will still be left in the book,” he 
says, “a residue with the soul of Celtic genius 
in it, and which has the proud distinction of 
having brought this soul of Celtic genius into 





contact with the genius of the nations of 
modern Europe, and enriched our poetry by 
it. Woody Morven, and echoing Lora, and 
Selma with its silent halls! We all owe them 
a debt of gratitude, and, when we are unjust 
enough to forget it, may the Muse forget us!” 

While the English critics show a spirit of 
conciliation, the Irish, who have their own 
cycle of Ossianic romance, are dissatisfied to 
see their ancient bard appropriated by Scotch- 
men and misspelled, With them the contro- 
versy has the force of a family quarrel. But 
Mr. Campbell, of the “Tales of the Western 
Highlands,” Mr. Clark, and other Scottish 
writers, recognize that Ossian had his origin 
with the heroic Fingal, and the Fenian mili- 
tary brotherhood of Ireland in the third cen- 
tury or thereabouts, and at the same time 
they, very sensibly, express their opinion that 
the two races, descended from a common 
stock, should forget their jealousies and unite 
in trying to illustrate and make the most of 
that interesting inheritance of ancient poetry 
which is such an honor to both. 


Wits Dows. 
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WITH AN ILLUSTRATION, 


HERE tangled vines, like knotted 
snakes, 
Trail duskily from tree to tree; 
Where glaring skies, when morning wakes, 


Hang burning o’er the sea: 


Where birds, like flashing jewels, swing 
From lazy boughs, and hushed as death 

Lies the glassy sea’s far-sweeping ring 
Beneath the wind’s hot breath— 


There my luxuriant throne is reared, 
My vassals roam earth, sea, and sky; 
While o’er the world their course is steered 
Their will, their life, am I. 


Northward they hie, starring sweet brooks 
With languid lilies, creamy white ; 

Drowsing deep dells and shadowy nooks 
With scents of calm delight. 


Wooing blush-roses, hour by hour, 
Out of lithe, stately, pale-green stems; 
Witching gold bees from flower to flower; 
Strewing rare woodland gems. 


They steep the land in loveliness, 
Weave charms about the purple hills, 

Make dear the soft wind’s loved caress, 
Voice rivers and cool rills. 


Still onward, where the steel-blue wave 
Mirrors the white-winged polar bird, 
Where castled ice the waters lave, 
My couriers are heard— 


Heard in the crackling, moving field, 
Seen in the stir of waking life ; 

In stars and sky and sea revealed, 
My welcome signs are rife. 


Queen, till the shrill pipe of the breeze 
Recalls my vassals to my side! 

Then fade my charms and ministries 
O’er earth and waters wide. 


Oh, rare delights my kingdom holds, 
When in His love which ever shines, 

And earth and sea and heaven enfolds, 
My rose the Year entwines ! 


Grorce Coopzr. 
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LOW DOWN: 


THE STORY OF A VIOLIN AND A VOICE. 


I—THE VIOLIN. 

HE scene was not one a poet would long 
to revisit. It was plain, vulgar, squalid 
—a slattern roadway, dignified with the name 
of street, upon which looked sleepily, through 
fringes of trees and common shrubs, and dirty, 
unpainted, irregular palings, the low-down di- 
lapidated houses of a low-down fishing vil- 
lage on one of the North Carolina sounds. 
Sandy and dusty, it broiled under an August 
sun, full of filth that gave forth unwholesome, 
sour odors, shells of oysters, clams, and crabs, 
fish-refuse, and discarded apparatus of men 
and houses. In winter it would be miry, al- 
most a quicksand; now, the dust, hotas an 
oven, was half-foot deep. Back of the houses, 
on the right, were the endless forests of pine, 
still and solemn in the hot noon. Back of the 
houses on the left, was the Sound, a broad 
lake of molten metal, glowing and glaring and 

quivering with unwholesome heat. 

Pete Howlet’s tavern, long and low, sat 
squatting by the roadway, with a churlish air of 
hospitality in its horse-rack, pump, and trough, 
its bleached and blistered sign-post, and its 
broad porch with brick pavement, upon which 
still lay the litter cut by loafers’ penknives 
out of the hard-wood benches that were 
ranged against the wall. The flies swarmed 
about it; and, hot as it was under the gam- 
brel roof, the sick stranger kept his room 
there, looking out on the mossy roof of the 
porch, in preference to a hickory chair down 
there below, or a seat in the bar-room so 
odorous of rum, sugar, and tobacco-juice. He 
sat by the front-window, and looked down 
upon the tawny street, unoccupied, save for a 
scattering child or two, white or black, a 
slovenly, slipshod woman or two, at pump or 
grocery-door, and a lord or two of the place, 
approaching with philosophic saunter, to re- 
new his familiarity with Howlet’s pine-top 
whiskey. At the horse-rack a piebald mare 
was hitched, a mule-colt frisking at her heels, 
and giving her such anxiety of mind that, 
between it and the flies, life was palpably a 
burden to her. 

The young man stamped his foot impa- 
tiently, got. up with languid step, and walked 
to the chair at the opposite window, where 
he sat, resting his elbows on the sil], biting 
his long, tawny mustache, and gripping great 
handfuls of his wild, dishevelled yellow hair. 
Below him, Pete Howlet’s kitchen-garden 
showed sickly rows of cabbages, struggling 
with giant weeds, and masses of sweet-pota- 
to-vines matted over their mounds; sun- 
flowers and hollyhocks bloomed by the pal- 
ings, and a fig-bush in one corner wrestled 
in the embraces of a wild grape-vine, into 
which a great pumpkin-vine had clambered 
to hold its yellow blossoms to the sun. Be- 
yond this, other gardens, at back of other 
low-down houses; and then, the unwrinkled, 
molten surface of the glaring, staring sound. 

The young man sat, and brooded, and 
gnawed his great mustache, and pulled his 
yellow hair. Then his eye caught the frag- 
ments of a great red-and-yellow show-bill 





posted on the boards of an adjacent fence— 
the bill of a travelling-circus, full of pomp 
and parade; but nearly all the “unrivalled 
excellences” had been stripped off by the 
boys, save a statement of sundry “ bare-back 
acts,” and the announcement that the orches- 
tra would be led by “ the distinguished Herr 
Gottlob Klimm, late first violinist of the Royal 
Conservatory, Copenhagen.” Thereat the 
young man smiled a sickly, bitter smile, and 
murmured between his clinched teeth, as he 
rose again : 
“ Toutes ces choses sont passées, 
Comme l’ombre et comme le vent.” 

He filled and lighted his brown meer- 
schaum ; then, from under the rickety, un- 
comely bed drew out a black violin-case, 
with “G. Klimm’s” name plainly printed on 
it. He took out a brown and ancient instru- 
ment— you might know it was a treasure 
from the tender way he handled it—and, re- 
suming his chair by the garden-window, 
where it was now shady, began to put the 
violin in tune. 

“Copenhagen!” he muttered to himself, 
with a sort of half-humorous sigh—“’tis a 
long way off—from here! Ah! Niels Gade! 
This is something different from thy souvenirs 
of Leipsic—from thy melodious melancholy 
naturalism! It is Nature here, too—but Na- 
ture wrung dry and spread out in the sun to 
bleach. And here I am—how came I here?” 

Not impertinent, that question, surely. 
How came the pupil of Gade, the favorite of 
Copenhagen and Leipsic, the brilliant young 
violinist, whose phosphorite symphonies, with 
their strange power and marked individuality, 
were expected after awhile to rival the higher 
works of Schumann—how came this musician 
to be stranded thus in a dingy tavern in a 
Carolina fishing-village? It came, as such 
things always come, through his phosphor- 
ism—through the incandescent passions of 
such men, whose souls, full of genius, wild 
with the fierce democracy of creative youth, 
are yet a chaos over which irregular storms 
of impulse drive at will, and in which the 
lack of determinate purpose, the absence of 
all inward harmony, work continual anguish 
and continual unrest. Such men are fairly 
crazed with self-consciousness, nor do they 
ordinarily regain right reason until the storms 
of life have battered them almost beyond recog- 
nition, and “the shades of the prison-house 
begin toclose.” So Klimm had wandered off 
to teach the world the mystic music that was 
humming and buzzing in his brain. But, the 
world refused to be taught; in a measure, 
even doubted the authenticity of Klimm’s 
mission to it. So had followed disappoint- 
ment, and reckless dissipation, and loss of 
power and place, until, to fiddle for a travel- 
ling-circus was the best he could do, and 
even that better than he did. 

This was in 1866, when the circus com- 
panies moved en masse into the Southern 
States, which had not seen a circus since 
1860. Klimm drank so hard that his hand 
could scarcely du justice even to the poor or- 
chestra of which he was the leader, and, ai this 
very town where we now find him, the catastro- 
phe had come: a wild bout had given him 
a bilious attack, a severe congestive chill 
had made him seriously ill, and the circus de- 





parted without him, the proprietor paying the 
landlord for two weeks’ board and medical 
attendance for him, but at the same time can- 
celling his engagement. So here he was, at 
the end of the fortnight, penniless, weak, dis- 
heartened, with never a friend to turn to, 
never a voice to understand him or sympa- 
thize with him, and only a persistent tertian 
ague to keep him company! 

Spite of his unkempt and haggard face, 
and dress the worse for wear, Gottlob Klimm 
was a noble-looking man, just turned of 
thirty; hair and beard blond as ripened 
wheat; deep, liquid-blue eyes; pale, sharp feat- 
ures, high and finely drawn—a true Norse 
face, aristocratic, well-bred. Large-boned 
and tall, his illness made him seem gaunt 
and unhealthy; but his was the well-knit, 
powerful frame of a gymnast, and the hand 
that touched the violin so deftly had yet the 
grip of a vice, and the power of a pugilist. 

Deftly indeed it touched the violin, which, 
now in tune, responded to the master's vary- 
ing mood with sobs of sound that strangely 
waked the silence of that sultry August noon. 
There came from it tones that were almost 
human in the fulness of their expression ; 
cries of desolation, of protest, of despair; 
tears, and ineffable grief; voices of mistrust, 
of agony, of mourning for, buried hopes and 
drowned ambitions ; dirges for lives untimely 
put away, with sombre funereal pomp, in the 
damp shadows of old cathedral-vaults. It 
was a sick, sad soul, in fact, putting all its 
secret woes and complaints into the divine 
language of tone. 

Suddenly Klimm ceased to play, and lis- 
tened. The violin had awakened a voice. 
And sucha voice! Klimm thought he had 
never heard a voice like this, although he had 
heard many and famous ones. It was a voice 
that put him in mind of spring mornings 
bright and fresh with their dewy glittering 
over the sun-kissed grass—only, it was more 
summerlike than that, a fruity, meaty voice, 
of wonderful scope, full of blood, full of 
sweetness, full of experience, and so swelling, 
80 joyous, so arch, so riant, that the violin’s 
murmur and despair seemed a tone belong- 
ing to quite another world. Yet the voice 
was waked by the violin, and reproved it, as 
sunshine rebukes the clouds, It was singing 
a simple jolly negro melody: 

“De muse’rat creep ‘long down de paf'— 

Wha’ dat? What dat? 

De mus'rat kick up he heels an’ laugh— 
Yah, haw, bah! Ki-yah! 

Dis nigger come wid de risin’ sun, 

But de trap am sprung an’ de bait am gone, 
Ki-yah, ole mus‘rat !” 

But out of this simple, rollicky tune, the 
glamour of the voice wove a whole mocking 
world of rebuke, and merry, quizzical satire 
of the melancholy violinist, until he felt him- 
self growing half angry with the conscious- 
ness of being personally laughed at. 

The voiced ceased at last, and the violin, 
appeased, played a fresh and genial andante, 
the pleasant but flimsy echo of the flighty 
thought of a spurred yet jaded moment. Then 
the voice, quite ignoring the violin, and its 
shifting shuttle of moods, broke suddenly 
and gloriously into a negro air, taken from a 
pathetic chorus in opera— 

“ Dey stole, dey stole, dey stole my child away!” 
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with such sweetness, such pathos, such won- 
derful force of divine eloquence that Klimm, 
the tears streaming down his cheeks, sprang 
up and cried: 

“ T'll find the owner of that voice—I’ll find 
her, though I die for it!” 

He noticed the house from which the sing- 
ing seemed to come, put his instrument into 
its case again, made a slight toilet, and de- 
scended the rickety tavern-stairs into the 
bar-room. 

“ Across this way,” said he, to the land- 
lord, pointing, ‘“‘ who is it sings—like an an- 
gel?” 

Pete Howlet laughed. 

“There’s Jane Rayner over yander, can 
sing loudest of any of the gals, I believe, and 
split shad faster’n any on ’em, too. As fer 
the angel, jest go call her one, ef you want to 
get smacked over the mouf by the hardest red 
hand in Carliny.” 

Klimm put his hands to his ears and 
darted into the sun-stricken, dusty street. 

The violin was gone in search of the 
voice. 

IT—THE VOICE. 


Downy a narrow alley full of fish-refuse, to 
the beach, Klimm went, and came to the hov- 
el over against the tavern, from which, as he 
had taken pains to note, the voice had pro- 
ceeded. He opened the gate, under a festoon 
of crimson cypress-vine, and walked toward 
the open cottage-door. Inside sat two wom- 
en, a tub between them, and at their elbows, 
a barrel—they were skinning eels, cutting 
them in pieces, and salting them into the bar- 
rels, for bait for crabs. 

The elder woman, small, and bent, and 
wrinkled, her head embellished with a close- 
fitting muslin cap, her blue frock thriftily 
trussed above a brown-quilted petticoat, a 
ted kerchief pinned about her neck, looked 
up at Klimm with very bright black eyes, 
over which her thick gray eyebrows bent 
serutinizingly. Her face was cross-lined like 
a county map, and every wrinkle about her 
toothless mouth was grimy with snuff and 
tobacco-juice ; for all that, she was a comely 
old crone, and a sharp one. 

The younger woman looked up too, but 
still went on skinning eels, and still went on 
humming— 

“They stole, they stole, they stole my child 

away!” 

There was snuff about her cherry lips, also, 
and between them the dogwood “brush,” by 
means of which the loathsome operation of 
“dipping” is performed. For all that, it was 
a pretty mouth, a mouth that was not unbe- 
coming the rich burst of sound Klimm had 
heard issuing from it. 

Klimm hesitated on the threshold, ap- 
palled by the incongruous mixture of eels 
and divine harmony which he beheld before 
him. He had come, expecting — well, he 
knew not what, perhaps, but assuredly some- 
thing very different from this. And the snuff 
and the ‘‘dipping-brush”—pah! And the 
ancient and eel-like smell—foh ! 

“What might you be pleased to want, 
sir?” challenged the old woman, as he com- 
prehended both of them in a sweeping, gra- 
cious, graceful bow. 


“Tt’s the sick man from old Pete’s—the 
one that was with the show, Aunt Nancy,” 
explained the young woman. 


“ Aw—yes! We’m heerd on you! Got 
better, sir? Look ‘sif ye’d had a spell. 
These here agys mostly goes hard with stran- 
gers, though we uns don’t mind ’em. It’s 
lucky we’m used to ’em, for thar’s nothint 
comes more reg’lar, unless it is shad-season. 
I kin cure ’em, as maybe ye’ve heerd.—Con- 
science alive, Janey, why don’t ye hand the 
gentleman a chair, and him sick, too!” 

The young woman smiled, stood up, wip- 
ing her hands and bare arms on her apron 
as she turned to get a chair from the other 
side of the room. 

“Don’t trouble yourself—I prefer to 
stand,” he said, watching her with undisguised 
admiration. 

“Oh, it’s no bother,” she said, in her full, 
rich voice, placing a heavy chair for him as 
another might lift a key-basket. And so, she 
stood looking at him as he looked at her, not 
boldly, yet bravely and free. 

She was worth looking at—worth his ad- 
miration—and his soul made an inward con- 
fession that hers was a frame fit to encase the 
voice that had drawn him thither. Dress 
wild and savage-colored, full of naked, glaring 
reds—a great paste breastpin, and ear-rings 
fit for a queen in Congo—he saw these, and 
the plump, large, freckled hands, with their 
water-curdled, chappy fingers. But he saw 
also above the hands a pair of bared white 
arms like ivory washed in milk and carved 
for the statue of Diana. He saw the grand, 
free curves, and graceful proportions of her 
figure, a solid, vigorous, living pattern of 
warm, undulating, flexuous muscle and nerve, 
strong, and knit with firmness, and energy, 
and activity, yet not too gross nor coarse to 
destroy the effect of the gently retreating lines 
and mellow contours of beautiful maidenhood 
—a superb, matchless framework under a 
sculptor’s masterpiece of lines. He saw the 
fine contour of the face spite its mask of sun- 
burn, and tan, and freckles—the quick, black, 
vivacious, intelligent eye, the ripe, cherry 
lips over dazzling teeth, the matchless chin 
and neck, the perfect nose, the ears that were 
smaller and more pink because of their bar- 
barous hoops, the rose that mantled under 
the brown of her face for all its weather- 
worseness, and the great, careless masses of 
glorious black hair, silken but not satiny, 
smooth but not sleek—hair that lived, and 
had a being of its own, and was justified for 
its beauty’s sake. 

So seeing all this, and wondering, he 
looked at her; and she looked at him, seeing 
a handsome man out of ber sphere, whom she 
pitied for his sickness, and was a-sorrowed 
for because he drank, as she had heard, so 
desperately hard—withal ready to question 
his right to stand and stare there, and quite 
in the mood to resent an impertinence, should 
she detect any. 

But that, at least, he did not intend. 

“Pardon me,” he said; “I am, as you 
say, a stranger, and have been sick; I don’t 
want to intrude, but—I am a musician—” 
here he looked at Janey—“I heard a voice, 
just now, a voice—singing—” 


up through brown and tan, and she cast down 
her eyes, blushing a little, and confused, she 
knew not why. The violin was talking to 


spoken to the violin in song. But Aunt Nan- 
cy came to the rescue, like a matter-of-fact 
old lady as she was. 

“There, Janey,” said she, turning on the 
young woman with severe rebuke in her 
countenance and voice—“ there! ain’t I al- 
ways a-telling you about it?—She will do it, 
mister, spite’n all I can say. She will do it, 
They do say they can hear her five mile off, 
camp-meetin’ time, when she gits the steam 
up. It’s the curousest thing I ain’t gone deef 
as a door-nail long ago. Did she disturb you 
much, sir?” 

Klimm smiled faintly, then broadly; and 
the girl, still blushing, broke into the merriest 
peal of jocund, musical laughter that was ever 
heard—laughter whose contagion seized him, 
and made him laugh, too—faintly, it might be 
—but, then, it was many a day since he had 
honestly laughed at all. 

“Disturb!” said he, enthusiastically, 
“T’ve heard all the fine singers in the world, 
but never a voice like yours! It does not be- 
long—pardon me—to this place!” 

“You don’t tell me!” said the old woman, 
raising her eyebrows. 

Janey, with a doubtful look, resumed her 
seat. Maybe he was quizzing her. She picked 
up an eel-skin, twisting it about her red fin- 
gers. 

“Do you know music?” he asked. 

“Laws, yes,” answered the crone, “she 
ought to. She’s been singing ever since afore 
she could walk.” 

“You love it, of course?” 

Her face softened with the consciousness 
of her love for it, and she said: “* You do fid- 
dle grand, mister! But you make it say such 
funny things! Makes my flesh creep!” 

“Now, Janey, how foolish you are! As 
if a fiddle could talk! No more’n a cat can— 
they do screech something alike, at times. I 
reckon it’s the simularity in guts!” 

Jane laughed once more, as merrily as be- 
fore. “ Aunt Nancy, you do pass the witches!” 
she said. 

“Well,” rejoined the old woman, “I like 
the fiddle amazing, for all that—especially 
jigs and dances! Cricky! I’ve seen the 
barn-floors shake before now when old Abe 
Benson used to play, and a dozen of us gals 
and our fellers was keeping it up arter mid- 
night.—I say, mister, if yer well enough, bring 
yer fiddle round some night, and give us 4 
cbune—be sociable. Janey’ll sing her news- 
paper-song for you, maybe.” 

“Thank you, madam, I will.” 

“Madam, says he!” criticised the old 
woman, looking at Janey; then she turned to 
him—“ and, if yer agy ain’t leavin’ yer, come 
round, I'll fix ye up a yarb-and-cobweb tea 
that’ll sweat it out of ye!” 

“Thank you, madam,” said he; and, bow- 
ing again, departed. 

This was the meeting of violin and voice. 


U1—GA IRA. 


By no means a satisfactory meeting, 80 
far as the violin was concerned. The con- 











Janey smiled, then the warm blood flushed 


trast between the richness, the mellow purity 






her in propria persona, whereas she had only - 
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of the voice, and its coarse, vulgar, mean, 
low-down surroundings, was far too great to 
be agreeable. It nauseated the sickly fellow. 
For this Klimm, for all his idealizing about 
democracy, was a true child of culture; an 
exotic, hot-house flower that wilted and shiv- 
ered in the bold sunshine of common life. 
His sensibilities were none of them popular 
—he was dainty, finicky—neat and attentive 
in dress, sedulous about his finger-nails, a 
precisian in the forms and ceremonies. How 
could he meet half-way this rich, full-blown 
flower of the woods, with its bold petals, gar- 
ish outrages of color and roots, feeding on the 
muck-heap ?—the fragrance was rare, and 
precious, and incomparable; but who could 
pota sunflower? He had expected to find a 
woodling, an anemone, perhaps, or a cardinal- 
flower; but an oxeye daisy—so common, yet 
so sweet ! 

In short, the violin was disgusted—was in 
despair. Eel-skins, snuff-dipping, course dia- 
lect, naive vulgarity, all came over him like a 
revulsion after excitement. He plunged des- 
perately into Pete Howlet’s, into the bar- 
room, and among the loafers already assem- 
bled, and, fraternizing with them with all the 
force of the Bohemian instincts that out- 
cropped from the nether side of his artistic 
temperament, sought to quench his disap- 
pointments, chagrins, and disgusts, in flowing 
cups of Pete Howlet’s most acrid “ pine-top.” 

That night the violin came down out of 
its case into the bar-room, and made the half- 
drunk crowd almost crazy with the wild rap- 
tures of the fiddler’s most frantic mood, struck 
of in showers from its strings, as the sparks 
fly from the heated iron on the anvil when 
the merciless hammer visits it with breathless 
frequency of blows. 

That night fishermen and townsmen, full 
of fiery whiskey and fiery new inspirations, 
born they knew not how, nor whence im- 
planted into them, fraternized with the mad 
fiddler, and swore his equal did not live among 
good fellows; while Pete Howlet, taking him 
aside, after noting the unwonted diminution 
in the contents of his decanters, and accumu- 
lation in his till, with drunken gravity assured 
him that for board and pine-top free he might 
henceforth command all the resources of the 
Howlet ordinary as long as either landlord or 
guest lived. 

That night, after all was still, and the 
drunken men had staggered homeward, there 
followed another dreadful chill to shake the 
weary life half out of Gottlob Klimm; and 
then a furious fever, in the madness and de- 
lirium of which, aggravated as it was by 
whiskey, and weakness, and overstrain of 
nerves, the sick man, a madman now, leaped 
up from bed, and scrambled barefoot out upon 
the porch, and down the whitewashed pillars, 
noiseless, to the ground, and then, by a filthy 
lane, a well-remembered way, got to where 
the waters rolled upon the beach with hollow, 
solemn roar, and, avoiding habitations, came 
upon a lonely place close by the side of the 
Sea. 

The light waves of leaden water rolled 
softly in, and broke heavily against the shore 
with shuddering sounds, like the throes of a 
great animal in pain. They did not vex the 
peace of the night, but merely gave it a mur- 








mur and a minor tone of agony. Up-shore 
the bells of multitudinous frogs rang a sub- 
dued, unceasing, muffled peal that ebbed and 
flowed like the waving of a flag. In the dis- 
tance a single whippoorwill importunately 
persisted, while a cock crew faintly on his 
perch a mile or so away. A thin, gray mist 
enveloped sky and water, through which, low 
down, hung the moon, a monstrous wine-col- 
ored globe with rays shorn short, all the mist 
around it lustrous with a strange amber radi- 
ance, 

Out of the mist came the sound of sculls 
tapping the rowlocks, and the light flash of oars 
dipping into the water. Then those sounds 
were hushed again, and, in their stead, the 
voice of some one singing—the rich, full, mel- 
low, miraculous voice, singing to a strange, 
weird melody—a melody fit for Morgana’s 
nymphs to sing, bearing the dying Arthur 
homeward to their mystic isle—singing : 

“ But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 

But only music’s wrong, 
In sounds that sang farewell, farewell, 
To her you've loved so long.”’ 
Not “low down” any longer, now. 

“ Lurley !—Lurley!” cried the madman on 
the beach; “it is the Lurley! I will go to 
her, and clasp her, and die!” 

And he plunged forward into the leaden 
waters, and swam out through the mist. 

Again the violin has gone to meet the 
voice. 

IV.—MOONLIGHT. 

JaNnE Rayner has been out in her boat set- 
ting crab-lines. It is now three o'clock, a. m., 
the eve of daybreak. She went out an hour 
ago to set the lines, which her cousin, Rube 
Rayner, will begin to fish in the morning. 
Her task is done, and she grasps the heavy 
sculls in her hands to row herself homeward. 
Somehow, however, Janey is not very sleepy, 
and she does not hurry herself much. She 
rows a few strokes, then rests the oars, and 
looks moonward. She is perhaps tired—she 
has rowed a mile, and payed out fifty fathoms 
of heavy-baited, corked-and-leaded line. At 
any rate, she pauses, ceases from rowing, 
crosses the oars upon the thwarts before her, 
and thinks — muses, one would say, only 
Janey is assuredly not a romantic person. 
Yet she does not look low down either, in 
the rocking boat, in the muffled moonlight a 
silent, flexuous figure, half-enveloped in the 
amber veil of mist, half-diaphanous and spirit- 
like against the slant splendors of the satellite 
swimming yonder in its lake of mellow radi- 
ance. And, if not romantic, Janey’s feelings 
were not yet incongruous with her romantic 
surroundings, She felt a vague, pathetic sad- 
ness stealing over her, in harmony with the 
swish and gurgle of the waves, and their pat- 
blows against the lifting, rocking boat; with 
the still, misty air, and the resinous odors 
that floated toward her from the pine-forests, 
whose murmurous voices she rather felt than 
heard. It is scarcely fair to translate her 
mood into the low-down dialect; yet still, 
what she said was, in its rude fashion, indica- 
tive of her feelings: 

“T never see such big, blue, starin’ eyes— 
looked right down into me, like I was clear as 
cove-water in October! Sucha man! What 
a pity he drinks! Do I love music? I bet 





you! Them words, somehow, has a new 
meaning to me, and I’ve been singin’ off an’ 
on these sixteen year, and maybe never knew 
what it was to sing in all that time. Wish a 
singin’-master’d come about these parts, I’d 
get Aunt Nancy to let me jine his class! 
Wonder will he fetch his fiddle round, and 
ask me to sing my newspaper-song? ’Pears 
as if I can’t sing it rightly in a room whar 
thar’s company standin’ round and starin’ at 
me; but Aere/” And, like a caged nightin- 


gale just unprisoned, with swelling throat, 
and grand expansion of the full, rounded 
chest, she sang the song of Hood’s: 


** But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 
But only music’s wrong, 
In ecounds that sang farewell, farewell, 
To her you've loved so long.” 


“Wonder who that ‘fair Innis’ was?” 
she said, coming down from poetry to prose. 
“Ah! what’s that splashing yonder? A 
shirk! No! it’s a man—it’s him/ Lord 
love me—he’s drowndin’ !” 

Out oars! Swift, steady, manful stroke! 
Every nerve a quiver—every muscle strained 
—the water rushed by—the boat cleaved the 
ripples—the full, courageous voice bade him 
keep up, for she was coming ! 

It was the work of a minute and a half— 
twenty firm, nervous strokes of the bent, 
flashing oars—a dexterous rounding to—in 
oars—a grapple—a strain—and the stout 
boat dipped and careened, the strong arms 
tugged at their burden, and the dripping, 
drenched, drowning violinist was pulled out 
of the waves, and slipped down across a seat 
of the boat, limp and lifeless! In good time 
the voice had come to the violin. 


F—TONIC AND DOMINANT. 


A SIMPLY-FURNISHED but not untidy gar- 
ret-room, with all the little arrangements 
about it which, even in low-down dwellings, 
mark the nest of the female of our species— 
Janey Rayner’s room, in fact ; and, occupant 
of her bed, in the hot delirium of a relapsed 
bilious fever, the blond, blue-eyed musician 
whom she had pulled out of the water, and 
rowed to shore, and borne thither on her 
shoulders, like a sack! 

It was the second day after this incident, 
and Janey sat watching by the occupant of 
her bed, who lay with flushed face and closed 
eyes and fair hair all tossed and beard awry, 
sleeping in heavy torpor after long and wild 
delirium. Aunt Nancy came in, with noise- 
less steps, and whispered in her ear: 

“The doctor says he'll come round, now 
—the fever’s breakin’, and good nussin’ 'Il do 
the rest. Go out an’ git some fresh air now, 
Janey, do ee, child! I'll watch him, like he 
was my own baby, poor fellow!” 

Jane placed her hand upon Klimm’s fore- 
head, and it seemed, indeed, as if there were a 
beginning of moisture about the hot, dry skin. 
The patient moaned feebly, as if in pain, and 
the hand was withdrawn, and Janey stole 
away, out of the room, down-stairs, and into 
the unfamiliar, staring light of garish day. 

In the little front-yard, in his shirt- 
sleeves, stood her huge cousin, Rube Rayner, 
nursing his great fists on the gute-posts, and 
thoughtfully chewing a monstrous quid. A 
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big fellow, with a powerful arm and a big 
heart, and no brains to speak of. 

“Mammy says he’s all right now,” said 
Rube, as Janey came and stood by him. 
“Gorsh! I’m glad, Ile’s strong as a devil- 
fish when the fever’s on him, that fiddler is! 
My arms ache a-holdin’ him. I say, Janey, 
did you hear what old Pete Howlet’s gone an’ 
done? It’s a dern shame, I say, to drap on 
to a sick man that way!” 

“No; what is it?" asked Janey. 

“Went to see old Curn’l Woozum fer ad- 
vice, and seized on to the fiddler’s close and 
his fiddle for board, and puts em up to auc- 
tion this yere very night! I say it’s a 
shame!” 

Jane gave a quick cry, “ The fiddle!” 

“Yas,” said Rube, “and I reck’n there’ll 
be a row when him up yonder gets well. He 
told some o’ the boys money couldn’t buy 
that fiddle.” 

Jane darted into the house, snatched a 
pink calico sun-bonnet off a hook, came out, 
and said promptly : 

“You come with me, Rube 

With rapid feet she hurried round the 
corner, followed by Rube, and into the dusty 
main street, right to the tavern-porch, where 
Pete Howlet, in his shirt-sleeves, with his 
chair tilted luxurously back against the wail, 
sat smoking a great red-clay pipe, with a reed 
stem. His chair came back with a rap to its 
normal position as Jane Rayner confronted 
him. 

“Ts—is the man dead, Janey?” 

“ How much do he owe you, Mr. Howlet— 
the sick gentleman, I mean, whose goods yer 
kind enough to levy on—” 

“Wy, look a hyar, Janey—I’m sorry for 
the man, blest if I ain’t; but we landlords has 
to lose—” 

“How much, man !— how much?” cried 
Jane, with blazing eyes, as she impetuously 
stamped her foot. 

“ Well—it’s ony three dollars and a half, 
that’s a fact,” began Mr. Howlet; “but ye 
see, Miss Rayner—” 

Janey stepped one step back, triced up 
her frock, put her hand into the long pocket 
of a quilted petticoat, the fac-simile of Aunt 
Nancy’s, and out of a shot-bag purse took 
seven bright silver pieces. Jane sold fish 
sometimes, and carried the huckster’s stand- 
by. 

“There !’’ said she, telling the money into 
Howlet’s palm, “yer paid !—Rube, go fetch 
down the trunk and fiddle.” 

“The fiddle’s hyar in the bar,” said the 
obsequious Howlet, glad to rise out of the fire 
of her eyes. “Yer see, Miss Rayner,” said 
he, as he returned with the black case, “I 
would a-boarded and lodged the man for 
nothint, to have him play, but he tuck sick, 
and I’ve a wife and chillen—” 

Jane snatched the violin-case from his 
hands and turned away. “TI allers heard you 
was.the meanest man in Carliny, Pete How- 
let,” said she; “now I know it !—Come on, 
Rube Rayner!” and, leaving Howlet quite 
transfixed with that Parthian shot, she pro- 
ceeded homeward, followed by Reuben with 
the trunk on his shoulder. 

After the fever left, the patient came 
round speedily, but was very weak, seemed 


” 





scarcely to know, and palpably not to care, 
where he was. Janey gave the violin-case a 
conspicuous place on the toilet-table, but left 
most of the nursing to her aunt, now that 
Klimm was conscious once more. One after- 
noon, however, she was in the room with her 
aunt while he slept. Suddenly a weak and 
rather querulous voice startled her. 

“Where did you get that song, Lurley ?” 

Jane turned, hesitated, blushed. 

“The song you sang that night—Hood’s 
song—tell me!” 

“Oh, I cut it outen a newspaper one time.” 

“Not the words! The tune—the air— 
that is what I mean.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—it kinder came to me 
like.” 


“Came to you! Who taught you mu- 
sic?” 
“Nobody. I don’t know it.” 


“Come here!” She stood by the bed- 
side. He took her rough red hand and kissed 
it. Jane snatched it away, and blushed crim- 
son. 

“ Janey, Janey, humor him, Janey,” croned 
the old woman; “it mout fetch the fever back 
agin ef ye crossed him, honey!” 

“T ask your pardon,” he whispered. 

“There, Janey, you hear that!” chimed 
in the ancient chorus. 

But Janey fled, suffused like a peony. 


VI—THE SOUL OF A VIOLIN. 


Ten days later, quite convalescent, clothed, 
and in his right mind, Gottlob Klimm sat, 
just at dusk, in the door-way of the little 
fisherman’s house. Within the door, proper- 
ly near him, sat Jane Rayner. He folded up 
the newspaper he had been reading, but she 
continued her work—with rapid fingers she 
was netting the meshes of a net of twine. 

“T am going away to-morrow, Janey,” 
said he, with a very palpable sigh. But she 
did not answer. 

“A dear friend of mine, a musician, this 
paper tells me, will be in Richmond to- 
morrow. He is rich, and will supply my 
wants. I must see him. Your cousin has 
lent me money to pay my way. I shall be 
gone a week. Will you miss me?” 

Still Jane did not answer. 

He rose and went in. Aunt Nancy was nod- 
ding in her chair, and Reuben, his day’s work 
done, lay prone upon the floor, snoring. Klimm 
took his violin from a corner of the room, re- 
sumed his seat in the door-way, and played— 
played a little love-song without words, a 
soft, simple melody, sad and sweet, measured, 
low—a cooing, murmurous echo of his thought. 

“Will you sing for me? just a verse of 
the Lurley song, before I go away?” he 
asked. 

“No, I can’t. Don’t ask me!” said the 
girl, with tears in her voice, and swelling, 
heaving bosom. 

So he forbore, and, instead, touched the 
violin again, and played the air of the song 
himself, and followed it with a fantasie of 
variations, the budding of his thought then 
and there. The young woman’s eyes glis- 
tened. 

He ceased playing. He laid the violin 
gently across her lap, and rose and bent over 
her, and whispered: 








“T leave you this till I return, Janey, 
My soul is in this little instrument. I leave 
it in your keeping.” 

So he went off to bed, and Janey sat there 
and kissed the soul-case, and hugged it to her 


- bosom—sat thus until Aunt Nancy, rousing 


with a start, cried out: 

“Massy me! It must be midnight, and 
thar you set, Janey; as I’m a sinful creatur, 
a nussin’ the fiddle like a baby !—You, Rube, 
git up and go to bed!” 

How that week went by, Jane Rayner 
never knew, save that her spirit of song re. 
turned to her with fourfold power, and 
Aunt Nancy wondered what made her so 
mopy and good for nothing. 

It did go by, however, and at its end 
Gottlob Klimm came back again, dressed out 
in fine new clothes, and demanded himself 
and his bundles to be received again at the 
cottage, and to lodge again in the little low. 
bowed room under the hip-roof. This is not 
a chronicle, but only a sketch, so I shall not 
tell how Janey gave back his violin again to 
Klimm, and how he, nobody being by, seized 
her two hands—the chappy, red hands—and 
prisoned them, and would not let them go, 
upon the plea that she had stolen his soul 
from out the violin, and owed him an equiva- 
lent. Nor how, next day, producing one of 
his largest bundles just from Richmond, he 
laid it in the old woman’s lap, while Janey 
escaped the room, and, exposing the soft 
white fabric to view, told Aunt Nancy there 
was Janey’s wedding-dress, 

“Yer gwine to take her away—our little 
Janey?” 

Yes, he said; she had a genius for music 
that, properly cultivated, would bring the 
world in admiration to her feet. And he 
loved her, and would take her with him, and 
find her proper sphere for her. 

“T was afeerd so, mister,” said the old 
woman, sorrowfully. “ But the Lord’s will 
be done! She’s mighty fond o’ singin’, and! 
reck’n she’ll be at home wherever singin’ is. 
I ain’t sorry she’s gwine to git a proper edi- 
cation like. Poor little Janey! This 
house’ll be never the same when she’s 
gone!” 

“She shall come back to you again of 
ten,” said Klimm, compunctious at the old 
lady’s sad tone. 

“Yas, I know; and I don’t doubt you'l 
be kind to her, and it’s all for the best. But 
she’ll never come back like she’s been here- 
tofore. We'll never see our own little Janey 
any mo’!” 

The wedding was a quiet fisher’s wed- 
ding, such as became the bride’s associs- 
tions. Klimm wished it to be so, for the 
sake of these kindly but homely people, 0 
whom he owed so much. 

And then he took his bride away, and 
strove to teach her to put the fisher-world 
and its low-down ways behind her, and begia 
a new life in the plane of art and love. 


VII.—EPILOGUE. 

I am not authentically advised concert 
ing the subsequent and more recent fortunes 
of Gottlob Klimm and his wife. A friend of 
mine, however, an amateur in Baltimore, who 
is enthusiastically devoted to music, has lately 
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written to me some gossip concerning a new 
American primadonna and her husband, 
which, I can well believe, applies to our two 
friends. It is, in substance, that Professor 
Asger Hamerik, just installed director of the 
musical academy attached to the Peabody In- 
stitute in Baltimore, and who is himself a 
favorite pupil of Gade and Von Bulow, re- 
ports that musical circles in Europe are on 
the gui vive concerning a new romantic opera 
now in rehearsal and soon to be brought out 
at Za Scala, in Milan. “ The opera, the name 
of which is the ‘ Viss-maiden’ (a sort of Danish 
Lurline), is the composition of that rising 
young musician, Gottlob Klimm, one of the 
most admirable violinists and composers in 
the world, and the leading part is to be 
filled by his wife, who is said to be an Ameri- 
can by birth, Madame Klimm has studied in the 
best conservatories of Northern and Southern 
Europe, and is reported to possess a voice of 
unexampled register, power, and sweetness, 
Her dramatic force and power of intense ex- 
pression are particularly admired, and it is 
reported, as a crowning excellence, that she 
will be one of the loveliest of prima-donnas, 
with a regal presence, and arms and hands 
superb, If these things be so, we shall at 
last have an American prima donna in whom 
we can take rightful pride.” 

Can this new phenomenon indeed be the 
low-down fisher-girl of Carolina? Can voice 
respond thus perfectly to violin? Can love 
and art work miracles like this ? 

I, at least, believe so; and I know both 
art and love. 

Epwarp Spencer. 





HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


T is, perhaps, at once fortunate and mel- 
ancholy that there are few men whose 
lives are essential to the world they live in. 
Nature, in her grand economy, has made many 
men who can do one work. Thus the neces- 
sity of Death does not hinder her designs, 
nor bankrupt the world. Thus far it is for- 
tunate, and is only melancholy as showing us 
who remain how soon our places will be 
filled, and how well our work will go on 
without us—that work which has seemed so 
peculiar to ourselves. 

But here and there a man dies, who has 
filled so well the place appointed to him, that 
he will long be missed from it. It was said 
of the late Professor Bache that his death 
retarded the progress of science, in America, 
twenty-five years. No one man had exactly 
his combination of qualities; he had the 
happy faculty of discerning the true lights 
from the false, and of bringing men of differ- 
ent gifts together, disarming jealousies, and 
encouraging effort. Such a man is rare, and 
his death a public calamity. 

So of the late Mr. Tuckerman. It would 
be impossible to fill his vacant niche in the 
social world ; for not alone was the character 
or the man a rare one, but the conditions un- 
der which he was educated, the traditions of 
elegant breeding which existed in his youth, 
are now almost entirely obliterated and for- 
gotten. The flippancy and irreverence of 





_ple who manifested these traits. 





the present age are at war with that old-fash- 





ioned politeness which he loved and prac- 
tised. Mr, Tuckerman belonged to the aris- 
tocratic class, if we have such a one, and he 
might well have been a useless, fine gentle- 
man; but his goodness and greatness of 
heart, his interest in his fellows, his sympathy 
with all progressive ideas, saved him from 
sinking into the abyss of mere conventionali- 
ties. 

If ever a man deserved “the grand old 
name of gentleman” it was Henry T. TuckEr- 
MAN. He loved beauty, talent, luxury, wealth, 
refinement ; his home was the elegant salon, 
where all these graces met. He considered 
his social duties as a part of the business of 
life, and was a famous diner-out; a payer of 
morning visits ; and often seen in the evening 
at the gayest parties of the gayest city of this 
country. Yet the dignity and sweetness of 
his character kept him ever above the sus- 
picion of being an idler, or mere man of pleas- 
ure. He was very fond of gossip. But what 
gossip—gossip which had been filtered through 
a golden medium, all the sparkle and wit re- 
maining, all the malice and uncharitableness 
left out! He was the kindly ambassador 
‘of society, going from house to house, with 
the latest mot, the interesting anecdote, the 
friendly message. It was he who spread the 
news of the arrival of some intelligent foreign- 
er, of the exhibition of some new picture, of 
the last readable book, His sympathy was 
so perfect, his wit so genial, his friendship so 
quiet and constant, that he was always gain- 
ing friends, and probably never lost one in 
his life. 

He hated humbug and pretension, arro- 
gance and parvenu vulgarity, as only such a 
man could hate them; and, if ever he ap- 
proached severity, it was in speaking of peo- 
His quiet 
humor could “shoot folly as it flies,” and 
his cool, calm speech gave immense point to 
his sarcasm. He was very fond of an anecdote 
of a vulgar rich man who had once asked him 
to dinner, and who had afterward rather 
apologized for it by saying that he “ had read 
of the rich men of Rome, and that they 
sometimes asked a poet to dinner.” 

Mr. Tuckerman used his popularity and 
social distinction, as he used his other good 
gifts, for others. No man ever did a greater 
number of kind offices in society. Coolnesses 
between old friends, and mistakes between 
new ones, were all explained away. His gen- 
tle touch has averted many a quarrel, and 
soothed many a social irritation. He heard 
every thing, and knew every thing, and could 
have made mischief if he had chosen. He 
preferred to make peace. He was delightful 
at Newport, where no dinner, breakfast, lunch, 
lawn party, or other entertainment, was per- 
fect without him. He found out the newly-ar- 
rived, he knew who would be acceptable at 
certain houses ; he knew where to say a pleas- 
ant word of introduction, and where not to 
Say it. 

That he had infinite tact must of course 
be conceded. In this republican country, 
where every man must be his own “ Alma- 
nach de Gotha,” his own Book of Etiquette, 
and his own social code, where there is no 
court, no nobility, and yet an undefined, shad- 
owy, floating aristocracy, a man must have 





| tact to please everybody, as Mr. Tuckerman’ 
did. But that he took very much higher 
gifts into the social business, must also be 
conceded. An interest in society is by no 
means necessarily a selfish interest. In his 
case it was very much the reverse. He was 
devoted to his invalid friends, and never for- 
got to carry his most cheerful stories and 
latest news to their retirement. His man- 
ners were full of chivalrous respect, courtesy, 
and elegance. He knew how to say the right 
thing at the right time. He was kind to the 
aged and the unfortunate, and, without a parti- 
cle of condescension or pretence, he could en- 
courage a débutant, or young author, or artist, 
in a way which left no emotion but pleasure 
behind it. He was never an effusive man, but, 
the moment he had an opportunity to do 
one a service, the acquaintance was formed, 
the ice was broken, and he became a friend 
for life. 

Such a man was of course a friend to 
children, A grave but delightful playfellow, 
he encouraged the “blue-eyed banditti” to 
clamber about his knees. One bright-eyed lit- 
tle man, son of his particular friend, with 
whom he dined every Sunday, will remember 
this dear, serious, gentle friend as long as he 
lives, and the boy wept for him with more 
than a childish sorrow. 

And to say how those “ children of a larger 
growth,” who were honored by his friend- 
ship, feel his death, is not within the com- 
pass of these lines. No one comes with his 
affectionate constancy, to chat for an hour; 
no one fills his place at the dinner-table ; no 
one bridges as he did the gulf between soci- 
ety and the world of art and literature. The 
men of letters are busy men, All the think- 
ing, working men of America are busy; they 
have little time or taste for society. It isa 
great misfortune for them, and for society, 
that it is so. Mr. Tuckerman belonged to 
both countries, and spoke both languages, 
and was the interpreter and ambassador be- 
tween them. 

Mr. Tuckerman’s last literary effort was 
to write a eulogy on his life-long friend, Mrs. 
Sidney Brooks. Together they had seen 
many dynasties of New-York fashion arise 
and fall; they had always been first and best 
in every thing. They had known the rarest 
people of their day in their own country and in 
Europe. Mrs. Brooks had a great admiration 
for Mr. Tuckerman’s writings, and he was in 
the habit of sending her every thing which he 
wrote. Scarcely had his eloquent and touch- 
ing tribute to her fallen from his pen, than 
he was called upon to follow her to the silent 
shore. 

And he was equally fortunate in his own 
eulogist. His life-long and beloved friend, Dr. 
Bellows, in those eloquent words which the 
deceased poet loved so well, has said every 
thing that needed to be said of Tuckerman. 
It but remained for one deeply indebted to 
his constant friendship to say, however im- 
perfectly, yet with sincere and grateful recol- 
lection, how great a loss he is to that society 
of which he was so distinguished a member, 
and in which, for many years, he played so 
enviable and so unusual a part. 


Mary E. W. Saerwoop. 
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HE almost simultaneous rise of convul- 
sions regarding labor, in nearly every 
civilized country, is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant characteristic of the age. The remark- 
ably infectious character of strikes and work- 
ing-men’s unions is illustrated by the rapidity 
with which they have spread to the remotest 
corners of Europe, creating a sudden activity 
among classes which have long been content 
with the mere necessities of existence. The 
labor revolution, which began at Sheffield, 
Leeds, and Newcastle, in England, had already 
reached France before the empire fe!l ; and the 
great strike of Creuzot, of which works M. 
Schneider, president of the Corps Législatif, 
was the proprietor, and where the notorious 
Communist Assi first displayed his capabilities 
as an agitator, was the inauguration of a series 
of industrial commotions in France, which are 
still in vigorous action. In Spain, and even 
in Italy, strikes have become common, and 
unions have been formed in almost every lo- 
cality where manufacturing enterprises exist. 
But perhaps the most interesting movement 
on the part of labor against employers, at 
present, is the strike of the workmen in the 
great Berlin engineering factories. Here the 
issue is complicated, and connects itself with 
several economical as well as political phases 
of German society. The struggle has been, 
and continues to be, a more than ordinarily 
bitter one, from the fact that the proprietors 
view the action of their employés in the light 
of rank treason, and have girded up their 
loins for a battle with them to the bitter end. 
Kaiser William would not be more astounded 
to see his body-guard refuse to escort him to 
the opera, except under conditions which they 
should dictate to him, than the Berlin manu- 
facturers, with their high feudal notions of 
authority and subordination, are to behold 
their workmen refusing to work except on 
their own terms. The German idea of dis- 
cipline is so rigid and enrooted, and the no- 
tion of the paternal character of capital vis-a- 
vis to labor so fixed, that a strike seems to 
Mynheer much like base filial ingratitude. 
So he refuses point-blank to accede to the 
terms offered, refuses even to discuss them, 
and makes a rule that he will not henceforth 
employ any workman who has dared to par- 
ticipate in a strike, and that only such shall 
enter his factory as can bring testimoni- 
als of past fidelity and good conduct. Con- 
nected with the matter of strikes is that of 
emigration, which is the always open dernier 
ressort to the poor German, whether he cannot 
get a wage adequate to his self-appreciation, 
or whether he shrinks from the universal 
compulsory military service of Fatherland. 
The German statesmen view with some alarm 
the ever-increasing tide of German emigration 
toward America. It is draining the country 
of good war material, and it is altering the 








conditions of supply and demand regarding 
labor. The resistance of capitalists to strikes 
can only stimulate emigration, and this, if it 
goes on at the present ratio, will finally react 
upon the former, by leaving so few skilled 
laborers that they can make their own terms 
in the end. 


—— The idiosyncrasies of criminals have 
always been a favorite study with those phi- 
losophers who take man as the subject of their 
cogitations ; and this study has been fertile in 
hints bearing upon the almost infinite varie- 
ties which exist in human insanity. A sug- 
gestive instance of the utterly unexpected 
doings of criminals has just been brought to 
light in England. The Rev. John Watson, a 
Church-of-England clergyman, and the head- 
master of a large school, as weli as an accom- 
plished author and commentator on the clas- 
sics, murdered his wife one quiet Sunday 
afternoon, when they were left alone together. 
No motive for the act could be discovered ; 
they had apparently lived on peaceable if not 
affectionate terms; no advantage of self-in- 
terest could be gained by the deed, and escape 
from its consequences was impossible. Wat- 
son was tried, convicted, sentenced to death; 
but, upon the representations of the doctors, 
the sentence was commuted to confinement 
in an insane asylum. It has just transpired 
that, during the interval between the murder 
and his arrest—an interval of several days— 
the reverehd gentleman reverted to literary 
tasks, and employed himself in his favorite 
recreation of composition. The subject which 
suggested itself, and his method of treating it 
were, to say the least, eccentric. He entitled 
his essay “Dead: a Contemplation;” and, 
with his dead wife lying in an adjoining room, 
he set to work stringing together a series of 
proverbial aphorisms suggested by the fact 
of her departure to the other world. He began 
by remarking, with cool and philosophic grav- 
ity, that “the silence in the presence of the 
dead is not like other silence ;” and the reflec- 
tions following comprised an attempted pen- 
picture of the mind, not by any means of a 
murderer gazing upon his victim, but of a 
thoughtful man who stands by the body of a 
just-departed companion and friend. He 
looked down upon the dead wife with a com- 
placent pity; reflected that she had her faults, 
that she was in no wise his own equal; yet 
that she was fond of him, and lovingly kept 
the notes he had written to her; she was, in- 
deed, “‘ occasionally wayward, somewhat per- 
verse, and difficult to be persuaded ;” but the 
great-souled sufferer from her waywardness 
and perversity refused to “ meditate on these 
little imperfections of woman’s nature,” and 
gently cast the veil of condescending charity 
over her venial failings. The writer goes on 
into philosophical reflections as to the marital 
relations in a future state, with as much sang- 
froid, as careful a polishing of his sentences, 
and as delicate a regard for his logic and 
rhetoric, as if he were annotating a new edi- 





tion of Horace, or preparing an inaugural for 
the delectation of his pupils. The essay is a 
puzzle to the pundits; was it a deliberate de. 
vice of the wretched old man to give color to 
the plea of insanity, or was it really insanity, 
with the method of extreme madness? It is 
almost inconceivable that a person of mental 
culture and hitherto blameless life could, 
after committing such a deed, sit down and 
write such a paper; and common-sense, un- 
aided by medical science, would prompt the 
most charitable and less melancholy conclu- 
sion that the man is mad. 


—— The Albion, in reply to our recent 
comments on the glaring inequalities of par- 
liamentary representation in England, says: 
“We believe we have heard the same com. 
plaint made in this country. It is asserted 
that Delaware and Rhode Island are as fully 
represented in the Senate as New York and 
Pennsylvania, and that New England, by 
means of its solid phalanx, controls the 
United States Senate. It is also stated that 
while in the larger States the ratio of inhab- 
itants represented in the electoral college is 
almost precisely equal, in all the smaller 
States, on the contrary, there is the most 
glaring inequality and disproportion. The 
four little States of Florida, Oregon, Nebras- 
ka, and Nevada, with only a little more than 
half a million inhabitants between them, cast 
just as many votes as Massachusetts, with a 
million and a half of inhabitants. The same 
four little States, with New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, aggregating a population of 
only one million, weigh precisely as much in 
the choice of a president as Ohio, with her 
two million six hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants.” This answer of the Albion 
has more force in appearance than in reality. 
While it is true that in the Senate of the 
United States the smallest State is repre- 
sented by exactly the same number of sen- 
ators as the largest and most populous, it is 
also true that the Senate does not pretend 
to be a representation of population, but of 
States, and that, therefore, its equality is per- 
fectly proper. And, furthermore, it is true, 
also, that this equality is the result of a com- 
pact made nearly a century ago between in- 
dependent States, which was agreed to be- 
cause it was essential to the union of the 
States—that is, to the national existence, 
and has never been disturbed, because it was 
a part of the bargain that the arrangement 
should be perpetual, and should, in fact, be 
the only part of the national Constitution 
that cannot be changed. It is not like the 
representation in the House of Commons—a 
matter entirely under the control of the peo- 
ple or of the Legislature—but is, on the con- 
trary, entirely beyond their control. Nor 
does the Senate, like the House of Commons, 
constitute the sole representative body of the 
country. The other and more numerous 
branch of the national Legislature is elected, 
as far as can be, by equal constituencies, and 
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in nearly all the State Legislatures the same 
principle of equality is maintained in both 
Houses. The point of our criticism on the 
House of Commons was, that its representa- 
tion was unequal, inasmuch as a few village 
boroughs, whose aggregate population is one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand, send twen- 
ty-three members ; while London, with more 
than three million people, has but twenty- 
two members of Parliament. We thought 
that this showed that parliamentary reform 
had not made much real progress, and that 
Parliament was to blame for not removing 
these inequalities, inasmuch as it had full 
control over them. It is no sufficient answer 
to this criticism to cite the case of the United 
States Senate, whose inequality—if inequality 
it be—no one has the power, not even the Senate 
itself, to remedy, and which, besides, is only 
one of more than threescore of American legis- 
lative bodies in which the principle of repre- 
sentative equality is fully respected. It is 
evident that in England itself the injustice 
of her representative system is beginning to 
be felt, for, as we write, the news comes that 
a motion has been made in the House of Com- 
mons for the adoption of the American sys- 
tem of equal representation. 


—— The projected visit of the Mikado 
of Japan to Europe is a significant and sug- 
gestive fact, particularly when viewed in the 
light of the past. Until the late revolution 
in that empire—a revolution unparé@lleled in 
history—the mikado had been to his subjects 
and to the world almost a mythical personage 
—a being too sacred even to be looked upon. 
He not only represented divinity—he was di- 
vinity; for the Deity that governs the uni- 
verse, both gods and men included, was be- 
lieved to be embodied in him. Such was his 
dignity that worldly affairs were considered 
beneath his attention, and no act of sov- 
ereignty, unless of a spiritual nature, was 
ever performed by him; all worldly affairs 
were left to his lieutenant, the ziogun, or, as 
he was called at a later day, the tycoon. In 
consequence of this division of power, there 
grew up a kind of double sovereignty, with an 
hereditary sovereign that did not rule, and a 
ruler that did not reign. During several cen- 
turies successive mikados, descendants of an 
unbroken line of the same dynasty, lived and 
died, virtually imprisoned in their court at 
Kioto, the bounds of which they never 
passed. It was reserved for the present 
ruler, a man apparently of considerable force 
of character, to break the spell. How he 
reduced to subjection the tycoon and the 
Daimios, the feudal chiefs of the empire, is 
a matter of recent history. In him is now 
centred both the temporal and the spiritual 
power. With his reclaimed dignity he has 
adopted a new and far-sighted policy, which 
must eventually put Japan in the front rank 
of Eastern nations. He has freed himself 
from the bonds which custom and tradition 
imposed upon him ; has adopted, to some ex- 





tent, European customs and manners, and, 
with them, the various mechanical appliances 
which have done so much for European civil- 
ization ; has established schools and colleges, 
with foreign teachers ; and has appointed an 
American as his adviser in foreign affairs. 
He lays aside all reserve with his subjects, 
appears publicly in the streets of his capital, 
and pays frequent visits to the schools, in 
which he seems to take a deep interest, and 
now is about to do what no other of his po- 
sition has ever dared to do—to visit foreign 
lands. Truly the world moves. 


The recent robbery of the bank at 
Uxbridge, Massachusetts, affords a significant 
illustration of the primitive and peaceful mode 
of life that prevails in New England, and, in 
fact, all over the country. In this beautiful 
village, which lies about forty miles from 
Boston, is a national bank, the cashier of 
which, a respectable old gentleman of sev- 
enty, lived a few hundred yards from the 
bank building, in a house, surrounded by 
spacious grounds, in the heart of the village. 
During the hot nights of July he slept with 
the chamber-windows of his house wide open, 
as doubtless did everybody else in the village. 
A band of robbers, with the aid of a ladder 
taken from some neighboring building, en- 
tered the house at midnight by an open win- 
dow, seized, handcuffed, bound, and gagged 
the cashier and his whole family, including 
the teller, who lived with him, and, by the 
soft persuasion of the revolver, compelled 
the teller to go with them through the silent 
streets, and open the bank and the safe, whose 
contents, to the value of twelve or thirteen 
thousand dollars, they seized and made off 
with, after returning the teller to his house, 
and binding and gagging him there. They 
were very polite thieves, and did no harm 
personally to their victims. But the moral 
of the affair is, that cashiers and tellers of 
banks must cease to go to bed with their 
chamber-windows open, and that banks in 
the country must resort to some means of 
defence and protection more efficacious than 
the locks of a patent safe. An armed man 
and a stout dog in the Uxbridge Bank would 
have prevented this robbery, and, in the long- 
run, it would be cheaper for a country bank 
to pay for a permanent night-watchman than 
to be robbed, even if only once in a genera- 
tion. The Uxbridge robbery is one of a 
series of similar outrages which have been 
perpetrated on the banks of New England 
during the last five yeass, and their frequency 
shows clearly that banks in the country can- 
not exist much longer in the old primitive 
fashion, but must fortify and arm themselves 
if they would keep their treasures safely. 


It is refreshing, in these latter days 
of corruption, when office-seekers outnumber 
the offices, and men barter honor and char- 
acter for position, to glance back into the 
past, and note how little of ambition for 





public place entered into the life of the 
fathers of New England. In 1633 so averse 
were the good people of New Plymouth to 
taking office, and so frequent were the re- 
fusals to accept the result of elections, that 
it was found necessary to adopt a penal pro- 
vision to protect the public weal from the 
inconveniences, not to say dangers, incident 
to such a dereliction of duty. A law was 
passed in which it “was enacted, by public 
consent of the freemen of this society of 
New Plymouth, that if now or hereafter any 
were elected to the office of governor, and 
would not stand to the election, nor hold and 
execute the office for his year, that then he 
be amerced in twenty pounds sterling fine; 
and, in case refused to be paid upon the law- 
ful demand of the ensuing governor, then to 
be levied out of the goods or chattels of the 
said person so refusing.” A similar fine of 
ten pounds sterling was ordered to be col- 
lected from any person who refused to act as 
a councillor, when elected. It was further 
decreed that, “in case one and the same per- 
son should be elected governor a secend year, 
it should be lawful for him to refuse without 
any amercement; and the company to pro- 
ceed to a new election, except they can pre- 
vail with him by entreaty.” Philosophers 
claim that the world is progressive, and good 
Christians believe that each year brings us 
one nearer to the millennium; but it is a mat- 
ter of grave doubt whether it will ever again 
be necessary, even in moral Massachusetts, 
to fine a citizen for refusing gubernatorial 
honors, or even to entreat him to accept a 
second term. 





Scientific Hotes. 


ROFESSOR AGASSIZ, as chief of the 

Hassler expedition, has addressed another 
long and exhaustive report to Professor Peirce, 
superintendent of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey, which is crowded full of interesting and 
valuable information, gathered either by direct 
personal observation, or from the reports of 
subordinates. Though the letter is dated from 
Concepcion Bay, the regions chiefly referred 
to seem to be those lying along the shores of 
the Straits of Magellan. The purpose of this 
report—for it was evidently written with a pur- 
pose other than that of merely “‘ reporting prog- 
ress’’—is, to convince those men of science 
who have heretofore differed from him, regard- 
ing the “ glacial theory,” that there are to be 
found in this region proofs of the former ex- 
istence of glacial and drift action, as clear and 
decisive as any that may be found among the 
Alps or elsewhere. “It was not till we had 
rounded Cape Froward,” he writes, “‘that I 
felt confident that the range of hills imme- 
diately in sight along the channel we followed 
had assumed their present appearance in con- 
sequence of abrasion by ice. Now, however, 
that I have seen the whole length of the Straits 
of Magellan, have passed through Smyth’s 
Channel, and visited Chiloe, I am prepared to 
maintain that the whole southern extremity 
of the American Continent has been uniformly 
moulded by a continuous sheet of ice. . . . In 
Port Gallant I saw large and small pebbles, 
and large bowlders, many at least six feet in 
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diameter, and one measuring twelve feet by 
six and five feet, well rounded, and more or 
less polished, with rectilinear scratches in dif- 
ferent directions all over their surface—in fact, 
such as are only found in genuine ground- 
morains. . . . In some places the various kinds 
of glacial marks were as plain as in the valleys 
of Switzerland.” It is evident that the argu- 
ments embodied in this report justly merit 
from the opposition a careful consideration, 
since they are based upon facts too numerous 
and varied to be passed over without notice. 
For this reason we predict a discussion that 
shall result in a final decision of the question— 
a decision that is awaited with peculiar in- 
terest, since it will be followed by others, 
equally important in their relation to the early 
physical and geological history of our globe. 
A fact of more general interest, and one that 
may be regarded as conflicting somewhat 
with the theory in question, is the exist- 
ence of a salt-water pond on a bluff one 
hundred and fifty feet high, about a mile in- 
land from Possession Bay. In this miniature 
sea were found numerous marine shells, iden- 
tical with many scattered along the adjacent 
shore. They were in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, and many of them alive. The water in 
this pond had a specific gravity two and one- 
half times that of ordinary sea-water. The 
existence of this salt-pond at such an extreme 
elevation above the adjacent bay is attributed, 
by Professor Agassiz, to a recent upheaval of 
the shore—an opinion which accords with that 
given by Darwin, who explored and reported 
on this region over thirty years ago. The dis- 
covery of marine shells at great distances from 
salt-water is by no means uncommon, how- 
ever; and there have lately been found, in the 
sands of the Toorkestan desert, well-preserved 
specimens of marine mollusks, living repre- 
sentatives of which are still found in the wa- 
ters of the Black and Mediterranean Seas, jus- 
tifying the conclusion that at the beginning 
of the present geological epoch this entire re- 
gion was submerged. 


The July number of the American Natu- 
ralist publishes a letter, from Dr. H. Hagen, 
on “Mimicry in the Colors of Insects,” in 
which the writer advances, and supports by 
numerous facts and illustrations, a peculiar 
theory respecting the true character and loca- 
tion of these colors, As the question is one 
closely allied to the broader theories of “‘ De- 
velopment”? and “Survival of the Fittest,” 
the views of this writer may not be without 
interest at the present time. In considering 
the question of color in insects, Dr. Hagen 
would have it regarded as a feature in no way 
related to or dependent upon the pattern which 
they may designate. These colors, he states, 
may be classed under three separate heads— 
colors produced by interference of light, colors 
located in the epidermis or upper skin, and, 
thirdly, colors of the hypodermis or interior 
layer of the skin. From their very nature, 
colors produced by the interference of light 
are dependent entirely upon the presence and 
relative distance of two or more superimposed 
lamella, as the overlapping feathers of birds, 
the minute down upon the wings of the butter- 
fly, or the threads in a closely-woven fabric. 
‘The character and general effect of this class 
of colors is similar in many respects to that so 
often noticed in the watered and changeable 
silks, the throat of the dove, or the brilliant 
breast of the humming-bird. As we have 
stated, this peculiar effect is dependent upon 
the presence of two or more superimposed 
lamella, since it is the interference of the light- 
waves proceeding from two or more sources, 





unequally distant from the eye, that causes 
these changes of hue; nor is it probable that 
the character of these changes is in any way 
related to or dependent upon interior or con- 
stitutional influences, though the poet tells us 
that 

“In the spring a livelier iris changee on the bur- 

nished dove.” 


Regarding the second class of colors, we are 
informed that they belong exclusively to the 
pigment deposited in the cells of the external 
skin, and are mainly metallic blue, green, 
bronze, golden, silver, black, brown, and 
rarely red. Colors of this class can be read- 
ily identified, since they are persistent, never 
changing or becoming obscured after death. 
The stability of these, therefore, and the oppo- 
site character of those of the first order, render 
it probable that it is among the colors of the 
third class—those of the hypodermis—that we 
must look for characteristic and decisive modi- 
fications. These, the writer observes, are, in 
the main, lighter and brighter in tint, as light 
blue or green, yellow, milk-white, orange, and 
intermediate shades. ‘They fade after death, 
and a fresh or living insect, when opened, may 
easily be deprived of the hypodermic colors.” 
They may also be altered in the male or fe- 
male, during its lifetime, by sexual or other 
influences, by cold in hibernation, or even by 
the voluntary act of the animal itself. Should 
these facts be verified by the evidence of other 
observers, it is evident that the labors of those 
interested in the general subject will be greatly 
lessened, since their observation need be main- 
ly confined to noting the influence which asso- 
ciation, climate, and the laws of self-preserva- 
tion, have in modifying the colors named above 
as hypodermic tints. In noticing the patterns 
that these colors designate, and which add so 
much to the beauty of the butterfly-moth and 
many of the smaller insects, the writer states 
that he does not regard them either as acci- 
dental or dependent in any way upon the will 
of the insect, but as apparently the product of 
a certain law, or rather as the consequence of 
certain actions or changes in the interior of the 
animal, or in its development, which will ac- 
count for the regularity of a pattern in a genus 
or family. 


A prize of twenty thousand francs has lately 
been offered by the French Academy for the dis- 
covery of a remedy which shall protect grape- 
vines against the ravages of destroying in- 
sects. This action was, doubtless, prompted 
by the wonderful success that followed the 


labors of Pasteur, who, after an extended series }. 


of investigations regarding the true character 
of the silk-worm disease, finally determined 
that it was caused by the presence of a minute 
parasite, the germs of which impregnated the 
eggs of the worm, and were developed with 
them, finally causing their death, and the evil 
was corrected by reserving for propagation 
only healthy eggs. As one of the practical re- 
sults of this discovery, a single French dealer 
anticipates a profit the coming year of one 
million francs. It may be well to note in this 
connection that, though Pasteur was induced 
to enter upon a more thorough investigation of 
this subject, at the request of numerous silk 
growers and manufacturers of France, yet the 
success that attended his efforts may justly be 
credited to previous and solely professional 
labors in this department of science. The pe- 
culiarly practical character of these later inves- 
tigations, however, confirms an opinion ex- 
pressed in a former note, that great gain 
may be expected to follow the direct en- 
couragement of these practical investiga- 
tions. As yet, but two States in the Union— 





Illinois and Missouri—have salaried officers 
whose duty it is to collect statistics, and dis. 
seminate facts regarding the best means of 
protecting the various crops against the ravages 
of insects. To this day, the farmers of the re- 
nowned and fertile valley of the Genesee are 
suffering from the destructive ravages of the 
weevil, that made its appearance among their 
wheat-fields over ten years ago. For, though 
more rarely met with now, there is no guar- 
antee against an unexpected return, and so 
they prefer to sow some less profitable though 
safer grain. We learn that the farmers in g 
single county in Massachusetts will lose twen- 
ty thousand dollars’ worth of onions this year 
by an insect called thrips, At the present ad- 
vanced state of chemical knowledge, there 
seems to be a just demand made upon the far- 
mers themselves, which should be regarded by 
them. The value of carbolic acid as a disin- 
fectant and germ-destroyer under certain con- 
ditions, was clearly demonstrated by Dr. Cal- 
vert, whose lecture on this subject was fully 
noticed in the May number of this Journat. 
It now appears that phenic acid, a substance 
allied to carbolic acid, has proved of great ser- 
vice in destroying the ‘‘ plant-lice ” of France, 


M. T. Sale, in a letter to Nature on “ An- 
cient and Recent Stone Monuments,” gives a 
descriptive account of an extraordinary form 
of divination in use among the Khasias of 
Northeastern Bengal, and which approaches the 
nearest to a religious ceremony of any practised 
by that strange people. “In the case of the 
dolmens,” he writes, “‘so often found put up 
in front of the menhirs, I was informed that 
they served to give a kind of shelter to the 
ashes of the deceased, these ashes being kept 
for a year or two in the house, and then 
brought out and scattered under the broad, 
flat stone of the dolmen.” The huge, unhewn 
capstone of the dolmen at Confolens, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Fergusson, was fifteen feet long, 
twelve feet in breadth, and of proportional 
thickness, being supported originally on five 
Gothic columns, though but four remain in 
place. From the fact that these columns are 
composed of three pieces—a base, a shaft, and 
a capital—Mr. Fergusson reasons that it was 
erected in the twelfth century, as the columns 
of the true dolmen are hewn from the solid 
block. Regarding the rite of divination above 
mentioned, Mr. Sale writes as follows: “ On 
the top of the dolmen the Khasia who offici- 
ates, puts five little pellets of clay or chewed 
betel-nut, in the form of a semicircle ; then he 
stands upon the stone and commences a wild 
kind of chant, having a rhythm and intona- 
tion utterly different from that of their ordinary 
songs. At a certain period in this chant he 
draws an egg from his pouch, and dashes it 
down on to the stone, as near the centre of the 
semicircle as he can. If the mass of the yolk 
scatters toward and over the pellets, the omens 
are propitious, each pellet of the five having its 
meaning; but if the yolk scatters away from 
the semicircle of pellets, the prognostication is 
unfavorable.” 


Professor Parkes lately read a paper before 
the Royal Society giving the results of further 
experiments with alcohol and alcoholic liquors 
upon a human subject. In a former number 
of the Journat we have given in detail, as re- 
ported by Professor Parkes, the effects of alco- 
holic stimulants upon the human heart, increas- 
ing its action one-fifth during a period of only 
two days’ duration. As the result of one of 
these subsequent experimental tests, the sub- 
ject—a stalwart Scotch soldier—thus describes 
his sensations: “The brandy,” he said, 
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“served to give him a kind of a spirit, which, 


made him think he could do a great deal of 
work, but, when he came to do it, he found he 
was less able than he thought.” It is a ques- 
tion whether there could be much added to 
this confession that would render it more clear, 
truthful, or conclusive. 


The actual duration of a flash of lightning 
does not exceed the millionth part of a second, 
but the retina of the eye retains the impres- 
sion for a much longer period. At a future 
time we hope to lay before our readers the 
method employed by Professor Rood, of Co- 
lumbia College, by which he measures and ac- 
eurately records periods of time so short that 
it is difficult for the mind even to grasp them. 


Although the violent eruptions of Mount 
Vesuvius have ceased, there continue to be 
ejected from the crevices and vent-holes along 
its side, poisonous gases, the effects of which 
are upparent in many ways. Besides foxes 
and other smaller animals, birds are often 
overcome while passing over or through the 
poisoned districts. A peasant brought in fifty 
of these as the result of a single day’s search. 





Miscellany. 


A Bird Debate. 


HEN the Wild-fowl Protection Bill 

came on for the second reading in the 

House of Commons lately, Mr. Auberon Her- 
bert moved, by way of amendment: 

“ That in the opinion of this House it is de- 
sirable to provide for the protection of all wild 
birds during the breeding-season.” 

In advocating this proposition, Mr. Herbert 
delivered a lecture on the uses of small birds 
in keeping down the devastating army of in- 
sects, which otherwise would prey on almost 
every kind of vegetation: 

“Mr. Ware once took the trouble to get up 
in the middle of the night and to count how 
many times some birds fed their young. He 
found that the thrush worked even beyond 
parliamentary hours, because he began at 2.30 
in the morning and continued till 9.30 in the 
evening, or nineteen hours, during which time 
he fed his young two hundred and six times. 
The male blackbird worked seventeen hours, 
and fed his young forty-four times, and the 
female fifty-five times, while titmice fed their 
young the marvellous number of four hundred 
and seventeen times in the day, and fed them, 
as Mr. Ware believed, on caterpillars.” 

We had also such birds as the swallow, the 
swift, the martin, the wagtail, the cuckoo, and 
the white owl, the use of which, he was sorry 
to say, was but very little appreciated ; but he 
would pass from them to other birds, whose 
characters were of a rather more doubtful de- 
scription : 

“ He would first mention the sparrow, which 
did a great amount of good, and about the 
mode of conducting whose operations a very 
curious story was told. He was seen fluttering 
about a rose-bush and flapping it with his 
Wings, just as a gamekeeper would beat a pre- 
serve, and was soon after found to be engaged 
in picking up all the caterpillars which had 
dropped from the bush. There was also an 
historical anecdote with respect to the sparrow 
which was, he believed, perfectly trustworthy. 
Frederick the Great was very fond of cherries, 
and he discovered that the sparrow had a sim- 
ilar liking. The consequence was that, in his 
desire to preserve the cherries, he put a price 
on every sparrow’s head, but at the end of two 





years he found it expedient not only to take 
off the tax, but to import sparrows at some ex- 
pense into his dominions.” 

Then there was the chaffinch, a great favorite 
of Mr. Waterton, who was of opinion that he 
did a great amount of good. The only bird, as 
far as he knew, which did not feed its young on 
insects and destroy a certain number of them 
in the year was the wood-pigeon, but even he 
was of value: 

“* The Baroness Burdett-Coutts had written 
to the Times a short time ago to say that she 
could not keep even a nightingale in her gar- 
den at Holly Lodge, Highgate, near London, 
owing to the prevalence of netting. Swallows 
were netted in the same way, and placed in 
cages, in which not one-twentieth part of them 
could live. A friend of his happened to be 
fishing the other day a little below Monkey 
Island, on the Thames, at Richmond, and saw 
the bodies of several swallows and swifts, shot 
by some one, floating by him. There were in- 
stitutions called sparrow clubs, but the mem- 
bers of those clubs did not, he believed, really 
know the effect of that which they did. Their 
conduct was compared by Mr. Wood to the 
act of shooting our own soldiers at the mo- 
ment of invasion by an enemy.” 

Mr. Herbert ventured, therefore, to plead 
on behalf of a constituency which had no 
votes, and which could not plead for itself, 
that no exception should be made in the case 
of the birds to be protected by legislation: 

“To game-preservers he would mention 
the fact that Mr. Waterton, the famous natural- 
ist, had in his sanctuary one hundred and 
nineteen different sorts of birds at different 
times, and yet he had stated that nothing 
seemed to be wrong in the orchard or the gar- 
den; while Mr. Ellice, who did not allow a 
single shot to be fired during the previous sea- 
son in his preserves, yet had plenty of game. 
Would it not give greater interest and variety 
to the parks throughout the country if birds 
of every kind were allowed to take refuge in 
them, especially those of the rarer descrip- 
tions? But he based his advocacy of the case 
of his clients on another ground, and that was 
the ground of compassion. They were creat- 
ures which were entirely in the power of man, 
and it would, he thought, be a good thing for 
the national character if we would consent to 
give up a little of that power over the life and 
freedom of other parts of creation, especially 
seeing that, during the time these birds were 
bringing up their young, they displayed so 
constantly those qualities of devotion and cour- 
age which we all so much respected when ex- 
hibited by men or women.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Mundella seconded the amendment. 
Mr. Browne and Mr. Dillwyn, on the other 
hand, said that to adopt it would be to defeat 
the bill. Mr. Bruce said there were many good 
reasons in favor of the measure, but the 
amendment was so wide and sweeping in its 
character that it was impossible to accept it. 
Mr. Henley feared that they were entering on 
a course of fines and consequent imprison- 
ment, of which it was not easy to see the 
end: 

“The bill, as onginally proposed, dealt, 
among other birds, with plovers. The next step 
would, of course, be to fine anybody who ate 
plovers’-eggs ; for, with the view of preserving 
the birds, it would be absurd to fine persons 
for shooting plovers, and not fine them for 
taking and eating the eggs. All these things 
grew out of one another, and it would not be a 
pleasant thing to see boys fined or imprisoned 
for bird-nesting. He confessed thai he thought 
they were entering upon somewhat disagree- 
able if not dangerous legislation. There was 





an old saying, ‘De minimis non curat lex,’ and 
he apprehended that legislation on such small 
matters would produce more trouble than 
good.” 

The amendment was then withdrawn, and 
the bill read a second time. 


Ward’s Recollections. 


A British minister, displaced by the amal- 
gamation of states in Germany, Mr. J. Ward, 
C. B., has amused himself by putting together 
his “ Recollections,” founded on diaries kept 
by him in Germany during the years 1840- 
1870. 

Mr. Ward’s recollections relate to notable 
personages in various walks of life. In 1828 
he was much struck by the appearance, in the 
French Chamber, of General de Lafayette, “a 
dignified old man, with hard features and a 
brown wig;” and of Wheaton, who was Amer- 
ican minister at Berlin in 1844, he saw a good 
deal. At that time Wheaton, though married, 
lived as a bachelor in Berlin, keeping his fam- 
ily in Paris for purposes of education. He 
was recalled from his post rather suddenly in 
1846, without either the grant of a pension, or 
the offer of any other diplomatic office suitable 
to his long and valuable services. ‘‘In that 
country,” says Mr. Ward, meaning America, 
“diplomacy appears to be hardly yet recog- 
nized as a distinct profession, and the wonder 
is that, considering the uncertain tenure of the 
government offices, any men of real ability 
should be found willing to enter at all into the 
employment of the state.’ 

Niebuhr, when Mr. Ward ‘knew him, was a 
short, thin man, with mild, expressive eyes, 
unaffected in his manners, and simple in his 
way of living. Like his father Carsten, the 
Arabian traveller, he had refused to be enno- 
bled, considering that a title of nobility would 
be an affront to the race of Holstein peasants 
from whom he was sprung. Humboldt, Mr. 
Ward says, despised the court-circle, and 
therefore did not think himself obliged to 
give it his real mind. ‘Such,’ moralizes our 
diplomatist, ‘* is court-life! Did any one ever 
hear of a royal palace which was believed to 
be the chosen abode of sincerity and truth ?”” 
Calling one day on Mr. Ward, the venerable 
philosopher left a complimentary note ad- 
dressed to the minister’s wife, in scarcely 
legible handwriting, and not straight on the 
paper, which was attributed to his custom of 
writing upon his knee. Eckermann mentioned 
that Goethe suffered much from the loss of his 
wife and son, both of whom had injured them- 
selves by intemperate habits. He felt his son’s 
death so deeply that he did not ever bring him- 
self to talk of it with his friends, 


Art in Japan. 


What has really astounded me more, per- 
haps, than any thing here, is art. The little 
hands and arms of the Japanese seem to fit 
them for nice execution; but they would not 
make the pretty screens, or pictures, or inlay 
copper, or lacquer as they do, if taste did not 
accompany them. I have just seen a big boy, 
only thirteen years old, who is painting for 
foreigners Japanese costumes, and bis execu- 
tion is wonderful. The paper-hangings of Ja- 
pan are unrivalled. I have seen nothing in 
the world, that I remember, which equals the 
famous fan-room of the Hamagoten in Yeddo. 
We, doubtless, got all our ideas of beautifying 
paper from Japan. The bronze-work of this 
people is wonderful, as well as their lacquer. 
They put years of work often into a daimio’s 
room. When we of English descent were bar- 
barians in art, these people were all they are 
now. We see bells, and bronzes, and inlaid 
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work hundreds of years old. The iron and 
steel work of Japan, too, is far in advance of 
many “ civilized” nations. The famous Da- 
mascus steel, the renowned Toledo blade, does 
not surpass, if equal, the steel sword of the 
Japanese officers. It may not bend as the 
Damascus blade, but it has a strength and te- 
nacity beyond it. The old armor of the old 
Japanese knights is wonderful work for the 
age and time. Their workin silk and satin is 
wonderful, and also in crape. These people, 
farming people, too, who use only the old 
spinning-wheel and the reel of ourgrandmoth- 
ers, who have no Lyons or Aubusson looms, 
turn out real works of art in embossed silks 
and satins. I tell the administrators of gov- 
ernment here, if they will only send out their 
artists to study and copy Lyons fashions, or to 
imbue themselves with European tastes, their 
silks, and satins, and crapes, will command the 
markets of the world. What they most want 
to please us now is the knowledge of our ca- 
prices, and fashions, and tastes. From their 
long non-intercourse with the world they have 
not advanced in all that, and it is hard to per- 
suade them to do aught save what their great- 
great-grandfathers and mothers were brought 
up to do. The (foreign) Curio Street of Yo- 
kohama is a gallery of art. I could spend 
days there, if I had time, to study them up. 
A people who have their capacities can be 
taught to do any thing, and the marvel is, 
when they learned it or who taught them. Is 
not art inborn? — Brooks’s “‘ Seven Months’ 
Run.” 
At the Menagerie. 


1 like the armadillo, I respect the kangaroo, 

I’m nuts upon the monkeys, and adore the 
cockatoo ; 

I believe there’s latent talent in the wombat 
and the stoat, 

And I think the hippopotamus entitled to a 
vote. 


1 know not why or wherefore, but, however 
it may be, 

The beaver (Castor fiber) has a nameless charm 
for me; 

I’ve met with true politeness from the lynx; 
and, ’pon my soul, 

1 cannot speak too highly of the common Yan- 
kee mole. 


I love to watch the creatures, and to learn their 
little games ; 

I call them from my fancy all the prettiest pet 
names : 

There’s the camel, Humpty-Dumpty; Neck- 
or-Nothing, the giraffe ; 

Jolly Gnash, the old hyena, with his idiotic 
laugh. 


1 mark the restless motions of the more fero- 
cious lots— 

How the tigers shift their places, and the 
leopards change their spots ; 

I visit, too, the burly bear, and give my wonted 
dole 

(N. B. The polar bear is not the bear that 
climbs the pole). 


Then let us be to every beast a patron and a 
friend ; 

Each tells his tale, each has his aim, as sure 
as he’s his end. 

A lesson’s to be learned from them, and man 
himself may steal 

Some new light from the tapir, some impression 
from the seal. 


The Turkish Bastinado. 


I had heard much of the bastinado, a pun- 
ishment existing only in the East, but I had 





never seen it inflicted before, and I fervently 
hope I never shall see it again. I found the 
little governor standing at one end of the large 
hall of entrance, munching, and trying causes. 
A crowd was gathered around, and before him 
was a poor Arab, pleading and beseeching most 
piteously, while the big tears were rolling down 
his cheeks. Near him was a man whose reso- 
lute and somewhat angry expression marked 
him as the accuser, seeking vengeance rather 
than justice. 

Suddenly the governor made a gentle move- 
ment with his hand; all noise ceased; all 
stretched their necks and turned their eager 
eyes toward him; the accused cut short his 
erying, and stood with his mouth wide open, 
and his eyes fixed upon the governor. The 
latter spoke a few words in a very low voice, 
to me, of course, unintelligible, and indeed 
searcely audible ; but they seemed to fall upon 
the quick ears of the culprit like bolts of thun- 
der. The agony of suspense was over, and, 
without a word or a look, he laid himself down 
on his face at the feet of the governor. A 
space was immediately cleared around, a man 
on each side took him by the hand, and, 
stretching out his arms, kneeled upon and 
held them down, while another seated himself 
across his neck and shoulders. Thus nailed 
to the ground, the poor fellow, knowing now 
that there was no possible chance of escape, 
threw up his feet from the knee-joint, so as to 
present the soles in a horizontal position. 
Two men came forward with a pair of long, 
stout bars of wood, attached together by a 
cord, between which they placed the feet, 
drawing them together with the cord, to fix 
them in their horizontal position, and leave 
the whole flat surface exposed to the full force 
of the blow. In the mean time two strong 
Turks were standing ready, one at each side, 
armed with long whips, much resembling our 
own common cow-skin, but longer and thicker, 
and made of the tough hide of the hippopota- 
mus. While the occupation of the judge was 
suspended by these preparations, the janizary 
had presented the American consul’s letter. 

My sensibilities are not particularly acute, 
but they yielded in this instance. I had 
watched all the preliminary arrangements, 
nerving myself for what was to come; but, 
when I heard the scourge whizzing through 
the air, and when the first blow fell upon the 
naked feet, saw the convulsive movements of 
the body, and heard the first loud, piercing 
shriek, I could stand it no longer; I broke 
through the crowd, forgetting the governor, 
and every thing else, except the agonizing 
sounds from which I was escaping; but the 
janizary followed close at my heels, and, lay- 
ing his hand upon my arm, hauled me back to 
the governor to be a witness of the adminis- 
tration of Turkish justice. If I had consulted 
merely the impulse of feeling, I should have 
consigned him and the governor and the whole 
nation of Turks to the lower regions. But it 
was all important not to offend this summary 
disposer of justice ; and I never made a greater 
sacrifice of feeling to expediency than when I 
reéntered his presence. The shrieks of the 
unhappy criminal were ringing through the 
chamber, but the governor received me with 
as calm a smile as if he had been sitting on 
his own divan, listening only to the strains of 
some pleasant music, while I stood with my 
teeth clinched, and felt the hot breath of the 
victim, and heard the whizzing of the aecursed 
whip as it fell again and again upon his bleed- 
ing feet. I have heard men cry out in agony 
—when the sea was raging, and the drowning 
man for the last time, upon the mountain 
waves, turned his imploring look toward us, 





and, with his dying breath, called in vain for 


help—but I never heard such heart-rending 
sounds as those from the poor bastinadoed 
wretch before me. 

I thought the governor would never make 
an end of reading the letter, when the scribe 
handed it to him for his signature, although it 
contained but half a dozen lines; he fumbled 
in his pocket for his seal, and dipped it in the 
ink ; the impression did not suit him, and he 
made another; and, after a delay that seemed 
to me eternal, employed in folding it, handed 
it to me with a most gracious smile. I am 
sure I grinned horribly in return, and, almost 
snatching the letter, just as the last blow fell, 
I turned to hasten from the scene. 

The poor scourged wretch was silent. He 
haf found relief in happy insensibility. I cast 
one look upon the senseless body, and saw the 
feet laid open in gashes, and the blood stream- 
ing down the legs. At that moment the bars 
were taken away, and the mangled feet fell 
like lead upon the floor. I had to work my 
way through the crowd, and, before I could 
escape, I saw the poor fellow revive, and, by 
the first natural impulse, rise upon his feet, 
but fall again, as if he had stepped upon red- 
hot irons. He crawled upon his hands and 
knees to the door of the hall, and here I re- 
joiced to see that—miserable and poor and 
degraded as he was—he yet had friends whose 
hearts yearned toward him. They took him 
in their arms and carried him away. 

Such is the bastinado. And of the intense- 
ness of the agony which its infliction produces, 
one has only to think of the congeries or plexus 
of delicate nerves which have their terminus 
in the feet. Even “tickling ” the soles of the 
feet has often produced death; what, then, 
must be the excruciating pain when crue. 
violence is done to these most sensitive mem- 
bers ? 





Foreign Items. 


(y= RADEL, a German professor, has 

recently published a work entitled.‘ Fu- 
sang,” in which he brings proofs, which he 
declares to be irrefragable, to the effect that 
the mysterious country called “ Fusang” in 
the early Chinese chronicles, and which many 
scholars have believed to be the Pacific Coast 
of America, had no reference whatever to this 
continent. He asserts that it is simply absurd 
to believe that the Chinese discovered this 
continent prior to the Northmen and Christo- 
pher Columbus. 


The imperial family of Austria is about to 
be involved in another disagreeable lawsuit, in 
which disclosures will have to be made about 
the dissensions that have prevailed for ever 80 
long among the Hapsburgs. The Archduchess 
Sophie has left her vast private fortune to her 
sister, the Queen of Saxony. Her children 
have contested her will, and it is said that 
their principal argument for invalidating it 
will be that their celebrated mother was par- 
tially deranged since 1867. 


Since St. Peter, to whom tradition assigns 
twenty-five years, there have been but three 
popes (with the exception of the present), out 
of two hundred and fifty-eight, who have lived 
to commence or to finish their twenty-third 
year of government. These were Adrian L, 
the pope of Charlemagne ; Pius VI., the pope 
of the Directory ; and Pius VIII., the pope of 
Napoleon I. 


One of the most interesting features of the 
Universal Exposition in Vienna, next year, 
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will be the private library of works, in the 
Oriental languages, belonging to Sultan Abd- 
ul-Aziz. The library has hitherto never been 
accessible to scholars. The sultan has con- 
sented to send it to Vienna, at the request of 
the Archduke Albert Victor of Austria. 


The German Police Anzeiger asserts that 
between seventy and eighty persons in New 
York are engaged in counterfeiting the treas- 
ury-notes of various European governments, 
and that they are able to carry on their nefa- 
rious business with the utmost impudence, as 
their true character is but little known to the 
police authorities of New York. 


Weigel’s famous collection of specimens of 
early printing was lately sold at auction in 
Leipsic. Very high prices were obtained. The 
British Museum paid over seven thousand dol- 
lars for the only existing xylographic copy of 
the “* Ars Moriendi,” and six hundred dollars 
were paid for one leaf of one of Guttenberg’s 
earliest Bibles. 


President Thiers said, the other day, in the 
French Assembly, that, in his opinion, King 
William of Prussia was an abler man than 
Frederick the Great; that Bismarck was 
greater than Cardinal Richelieu; and Field- 
Marshal Moltke the most eminent strategist 
that ever lived. 


The King of Bavaria prosecuted an equerry 
whom he had sent to Berlin in order to pur- 
chase horses for him there, and who allowed 
himself to be involved in an intrigue for the 
purpose of bringing about a match between 
the king and a Prussian princess. 


The masterpiece of Albert Direr, the 
great German painter, ‘‘ The Ascension of the 
Virgin,” which was believed to have been 
destroyed centuries ago, will be restored, most 
of the remnants having been discovered in an 
old building at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


The bakers of Berlin celebrated, on the 
17th of June, the six hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of their guild. Guests 
were present from all parts of the world. 
The festivities cost the guild one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 


The almost invaluable collection of copper 
engravings at the Dusseldorf Academy of Arts, 
which was believed to have been seriously 
damaged by the burning of the Academy, has 
suffered so little that a few hundred dollars 
will cover the whole loss. 


In Pekin the Association for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge among the Chinese will 
shortly begin the publication of an illustrated 
magazine. Most of the articles will be written 
in the Chinese language. The remainder will 
be in English. 


Madame Augusta von Held, formerly cele- 
brated as an opera-singer under the name of 
Mademoiselle Fassmann, and the first German 
cantatrice that ever appeared in an American 
theatre, died recently, at an advanced age, in 
Berlin. 


Hungary’s Honved army will henceforth 
consist of one hundred and fifty thousand in- 
fantry and nine thousand horse. The Hun- 
garian papers claim that it is the finest volun- 
teer army that exists anywhere in the world. 


According to the recently-completed sixth 
census of Russia, that great empire has a pop- 
ulation of 81,500,000 inhabitants; European 
Russia has 61,420,000; Poland, 5,319,000; and 
Finland only 1,795,000. 





Monsignor Stonor has been appointed to 
the vacant post in the pope’s household for- 
merly occupied by Monsignor Talbot. Both 
these gentlemen belong to very ancient enno- 
bled English families. 


The movement for the prohibition of emi- 
gration in Northern Germany causes great ex- 
citement. It has hitherto only had the effect 
to stimulate emigration. 


The Duke de Noailles, the new French am- 
bassador to this country, is the only member 
of an old Legitimist family professing repub- 
lican opinions. 

Sitgreaves is the name of the adventurer 
who personated the Hon. George Bancroft at 
various places in Germany. He is an English- 
man by birth. 


‘* Selim,” a tragedy, by the Turkish dram- 
atist, Murad, was recently performed in Vi- 
enna, but met only with a very lukewarm 
reception. 


Humboldt’s pictures were recently sold at 
auction in Berlin. There were few bidders, 
and the sale realized less than three thousand 
dollars. 


The Marquis of Lorne’s health has been 
such as to cause him to seek leave of absence 
from his parliamentary duties. 


President Thiers has been created a pacha 
by the Bey of Tunis, but has refused to accept 
the title, with many thanks. 


The whole earnings of Frederick Gerstick- 
er, from his literary productions, amounted to 
about fifty thousand dollars. 


The great Richard Wagner Festival, at Bai- 
reuth, has been postponed till 1874, Financial 
difficulties are the cause. 


The Emperor William is the highest Free- 
mason in Germany. Next comes his son, the 
crown-prince. 


The last descendant of the celebrated Spi- 
noza lives at present in Berlin, in humble cir- 
cumstances. 


The King of Sweden, travelling under the 
name of his grandfather, Bernadotte, has gone 
to Pau. 


A statue of Dr. von Graefe, the great Ger- 
man oculist, will be erected, next autumn, in 
Berlin. 


Thus far seventy-three Parisian Commu- 
nists have been sentenced to death. 


Germany will keep only six of the Alsatian 
fortresses in an armed state. 


There are no Masonic lodges to exist in 
Austria, except in Hungary. 


George Sand will lecture this fall in Bel- 
gium and Holland. 





Vurieties. 


HE Paris Gaulois gives the following: “A 
Capuchin monk, well known in the Fau- 
bourg St.-Jacques, where he fed nearly one 
hundred poor persons by alms collected by 
him in the Faubourg St.-Germain, has just 
died, leaving as his whole inheritance his 
breviary, frock, cord, a volume by M. Thiers, 
and a wallet. Among his papers was found 
the following singular will: ‘I bequeath, first, 
to the Abbé Michaud my breviary, because he 
does not know his own; second, to M. Jules 
Favre my frock, to hide his shame; third, to 





M. Gambetta ~ cord, which will prove useful 
one day round his neck; fourth, to M. Thiers 
his own work, that he may read it over again ; 
and, fifth, to France my wallet, because she 
may shortly have occasion for one to collect 
alms.’ ”’ 


A report recently presented to the English 
Parliament gives the average daily pay of me- 
chanics as follows: ‘ Austria, one dollar; 
Belgium, sixty cents; France, one dollar and 
ten cents; Denmark, sixty cents; Italy, forty 
cents; Netherlands, seventy-five cents; Nor- 
way, sixty cents; Sicily, thirty cents; Por- 
tugal, forty cents; Prussia, seventy-five cents ; 
Russia, seventy-five cents; Sweden, sixty 
cents ; Switzerland, sixty cents. 


A “cabman’s rest,’? containing seats for 
several men, has been provided by the town- 
mission of Birmingham, England. It is a 
neat structure of wood and stained glass. 
Literature is also — for the cabmen te 
read. It is to be hoped that the literature is 
of that sort which will teach the cabbies not 
to charge more than the regular fare. 


‘*Madam,” said a boardertoa landlady, “I 
am very sure that pepper is half peas.’ 
Peas!” cried the lady, bridling up—* peas, 
indeed! You don’t know any thing about 


pepper, sir, if you think there’s peas in that.” 

‘For all that, madam,’ said the boarder, 
“T’m sure that pepper is half peas. 
pep, p-e-r per—six 
ps.”” 


P-e-p 
etters, and three of them 


A Chinese fish-company in San Francisco 
have been supplying customers with trout for 
some time past. The fish were sold by the 
pound. Lately the fish got into the habit of 
swallowing such innutritious substances, as 
scrap-iron, etc., thereby, in many instances, al- 
most doubling their weight. At least the fish- 
ermen disclaim all knowledge of the mystery. 


‘When a stranger treats me with want of 
respect,” said a poor philosopher, ‘I comfort 
myself with the reflection that it is not myself 
that he slights, but my old and shabby hat 
and cloak, which, to say the truth, have no 
particular claim to adoration. So, if my hat 
and coat choose to fret about it, let them; 
but it is nothing to me.”’ 


Statistics have been compiled from which it 
appears that, during the first four months of 
1872, the amount of money sought to be raised 
for new loans, banks, and industrial under- 
takings, brought out in England, America, and 
on the Continent, was about one hundred and 
sixty million pounds. 


The “ emotional-insanity ” plea has spread 
to the Indians. One of them the other day, 
when arrested for killing and scalping some 
white men, being asked to account for the ec- 
centricity, said: ‘“‘Me heap crazy. Me too 
much crazy.” 


The pews of a Methodist church on the 
boundary-line between Pennsylvania and Ohio 
stand in the former State and the pulpit in the 
latter. Pennsylvania couples, in consequence, 
have to be married in the vestibule. 


It is mentioned as a curious fact by old 
woodsmen that the beech and sycamore trees 
are never struck by lightning, though found in 
close proximity to oak, hickory, and trees of 
other species, that have been seamed or torn 
to pieces by the subtile fluid. 


The Cedar-Rapids folks complain that there 
is no sidewalk leading to the cemetery, and 
their editor out there consolingly assures them 
that, if they will only have patience, they can 
all ride some day. 


Glashier, the aéronaut, has noticed that the 
voice of a woman is audible in a balloon at the 
height of about two miles, while that of a man 
has never reached higher than a mile. 


A lady once complained to her doctor that 
she could scarcely breathe. “ Don’t try, m 
good soul,’ replied the candid physician; 
“nobody wants you to do it.” 

Adam Smith defined man as an animal that 
makes bargains; no other animal does this— 
no dog exchanges bones with another. 

“ Jimfiskkated”’ is the Jndependent’s word 
for stolen. 
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